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Be painters, and medallists exerted their utmost skill in the work of trans- | this test to William; for it was his fortune to be almost always op 





125 mitting his features to posterity ; and his features were such as no artist | to captains who were consummate masters of their art, and to troops far 
1%5 ABD-EL-KADER TO THE FRENCH. could fail to seize, and such as, once seen, could never be forgotten. His | superior in discipline to his own: yet there is reason to believe that he 
25 ' s name at once calls up before usa slender and feeble frame, a lofty and | was by no means equal, as a generai in the field, to some who ranked 
0 NS eee, CD ample forehead, a nose curved like the beak of an eagle, an eye rival- | far below him in intellectual powers. To those whom he trusted he 
Written for the New York Albion. ling that of an eagle in brightness and keenness, a thoughtful and some- | spoke on this subject with the magnanimous frankness of a man who had 

Yh French 5 whinte the cletn ’ what sullen brow, a firm and somewhat peevish mouth, a cheek pale, | done great things, and who could well afford to acknowledge some de- 
or 1 ee eh thin, and deeply furrowed by sickness and by care. That pensive, se- | ficiencies. He had never, he said, served an apprenticeship to the mili- 








Where your princes and your king ? 
Curbed by Freedom’s haughty brow, 
Monarchy’s an empty thing ; 
Faithless to a nation’s trust, 
It is prostrate in the dust! 


France to Frenchmen freedom gave— 
Wherefore should I captive be? 

Art thou generous as brave, 
Lamoriciére ? to thee 

I recall thy plighted word; 

Be it eenered tbe thy sword! 


Modern Bayard! with him vie, 
Great in council as a-field ! 

Chief to chief, methought that I 
Might to thee with honour yield ; 

I had trusted still my sword, 

Hadst thou plighted not thy word. 


Thou, inheriting his name, 
Soaring to his ermined throne, 
Europe’s Conqueror—whose fame 
Won by warrior’s sword alone 
Would'st thou covet—like him be 

Great in magnanimity ! 


Thou, who holdest Freedom dear, 
And hast felt a tyrant’s yoke; 

From my gloomy dungeon here, 
Thee [ fearlessly invoke. 

Knight, or Christian art thou? break 

These my bonds for Honour’s sake! 


‘ If thon dost not—of thy name, 
Of the frecdom France has won, 
Boast no more ! dishonour, shame, 
Wait upon her chosen son! 
France! [ yielded trusting thee: 
France! be loyal—set me free! 


Netz. —We cheerfully give place to the above spirited lines. The Emir's 


dom, and to Louis Napoleon, himself once a prisoner, is very appropriate. The 
only difficulty we have, is to find any authentic instance of the Emperor’s mag- 
nanimity. It may be allowed, however, by poetic license. With profound ad- 
miration of the marvellous gifts of Napoleon for ruling and captivating mankind, 
we could never discover in him any traits of real nobility of soul—Ep. ALBien. 





ODE TO THE MATHEMATICS. 
A CAMBRIDGE EBULLITION, 


Ye Mathematics! over which I pore 
Full stolidly—yet to my sorrow find 
I cannot fix upon your crabbéd lore 
My scape-grace, wandering, weak, wool-gathering mind} 
Ob, are ye not, in language plain, a bore ? 
For luckless wight like me a plague refined— 
Ye intellectual catacombs—where drones 
Of many an age have piled up musty bones? 


We are old foes—yet can’t, it seems, be loosed 
From one another, though we tug the chain 
Like coupled hounds: I have so oft abused 
And railed at you, and yet returned again 
To be by your dark mysteries confused, 
That at my fate I smile, and friendship fain 
Would offer—foes are well-nigh friendly (trust ’em,) 
Whose regular abuse becomes a custom. 


They say you lead to grand results, and Science 
Makes you unto her heaven a Jacob’s ladder ; 
So clouded though, we cannot see the sky hence, 
And black-gowned students are a vision sadder, 
Nor promise half so much for what they spy hence, 
As did the white-robed angels Jacob had a 
Glimpse of ;—but be that as it may, you lead to 
Things greater far than I can e’er give heed to. 


You teach the stars—-their courses—like Silenus; 
Teach what the world is set a-going by, 
And all the eccentricities of Venus; 
You compass earth and oceaa, land and sky ; 
Teach us to argue and to squabble, wean us 
From base delights (no doubt) to pure and high; 
You teach mankind all, all that can ennoble ’em ;— 
Meantime I’m staggered by this plaguy problem! 





WILLIAM OF ORANGE. 
BY THOMAS BABINGTON MACAULAY. 


forthconlng Seamed cheek ee Meeere, Haspet, forthe following extract from the 
ene place which William Henry, prince of Orange Nassau, oceupies in 
© history of England and of mankind is so great that it may be desirable 
portray with some minuteness the strong lineaments of his character." 
i © was now in his thirty-seventh year. But both in body and in mind 
ne was older than other men of the same age. Indeed, it might be said 








* The chief materials from which I | ipti i 
} I Is iave taken my description of the Prince of 
Orange will be found in Burnet's History, in Temple's and Gourville's Memoirs 
in the Negotiations of the Counts of Estrades and Avaux, in Sir George Down 
ing’s Letters te Lord Chancellor Clarendon, in Wagenaar'’s voluminous History, 
an in Wane 8 pear eee der Vanderlandsche Geschiedenis, and, above 
»in ams own confidential correspondence, of which the Duke of Portland 
permitted Sir James Mackintosh to take a copy. ; 2 ——- 


vere, and solemn aspect could scarcely have belonged toa happy or a | 
good-humoured man. But it indicates ina manner not to be mistaken 
capacity equal to the most arduous enterprises, and fortitude not to be | 
shaken by reverses or dangers. 
Nature had largely endowed William with the qualities of a great ru- | 
ler, and education had developed those qualities in no common degree. 

With strong natural sense and rare force of will, he found himself, when | 
first his mind began to open, a fatherless and motherless child, the chief | 
of a great but depressed and disheartened party, and the heir to vast and 

indefinite pretensions, which excited the dread and aversion of the oli- 


tary profession. He had been placed, while still a boy, at the head of 
an army. Among his officers there had been none competent to instruct 
him. His own readers and their consequences had been his only leg- 
sons. “I would give,” he once exclaimed, “a good = of my estates 
to have served a few campaigns under the Prince of Condé before I had 
to command against him.” It is not improbable that the circumstance 
which prevented William from attaining any eminent dexterity in strat- 
egy may have been favourable to the general vigour of his intellect. If 
his battles were not those of a great tactician, they entitled him to be 
called a great man. No disaster could tor one moment deprive him of 


gerchy, then supreme in the United Provinces. The common people, | his firmness or of the entire possession of all his faculties. His defeats 
ondly attached during a century to his house, indicated whenever they | were repaired with such marvellous celerity that, before his enemies had 
saw him, in a manner not to be mistaken, that they regarded him as their | sung the Te Deum, he was agein ready for conflict; nor did his adverse 
rightful head. The able and experienced ministers of the Republic, mor- | fortune ever deprive him of the respect and confidence of his soldiers. 
tal enemies of his name, came every day to pay their feigned civilities to | That respect and confidence he owed in no small measure to his personal 
him, and to observe the progress of his mind. The first movements of | courage. Courage in the degree which is necessary to carry & soldier 
his ambition were carefully watched; every unguarded word uttered by | without disgrace through a campaign 1s possessed, or might, under Tee 
him was noted down; nor had he near him any adviser on whose judg- | per training, be acquired, by the great majority of men ; but courage like 
ment reliance conld be placed. He was scarcely fifteen years old when | that of William is rare indeed. He was proved by every test; by war, 
all the domestics who were attached to his interest, or who enjoyed any | by wounds, by painful and depressing maladies, by raging seas, 

share of his confidence, were removed from under his roof by the jealous | imminent and constant risk of assassination, a risk which has shaken 
government. He remonstrated with energy beyond his years, but in | very strong nerves, a risk which severely tried even the adamantine for- 
vain. Vigilant observers saw the tears more than once rise in the eyes of | titude of Cromwell; yet none could ever discover what that thing was 
the young state prisoner. His health, naturally delicate, sank for a time | which the Prince-of Orange feared. His advisers could with difhculty 
under the emotions which his desolate situation had produced. Such | induce him to take any precaution against the pistols and daggers of con- 
situations bewilder and un-nerve the weak, but call forth all the strength | spirators.* Old sailors were amazed at the composure which he pre- 
of the strong. Surrounded by snares in which an ordinary youth would | served amid roaring breakers on a perilous coast. In battle his bravery 
have perished, William learned to tread at once warily and firmly. Long | made him conspicuous cven among tens of thousands of brave warriors, 
before he reached manhood he knew how to keep secrets, how to bafHe | drew forth the geuerous applause of hostile armies, and was never ques- 
curisoity by dry and guarded answers, how to conceal all passions under | tioned even by the injustice of hostile factions. During his first cam- 
the same show of grave tranquillity. Meanwhile, he made little profi- | paigns he exposed himgelf like a man who sought for death ; was always 
ciency in fashionable or literary accomplishments. The manners of the | foremost in the « »arge and last in the retreat; fought,sword in hand, in 
Dutch nobility of that age wanted the grace which was found in the high- | the thickest press; and, with a musket bail in his arm and the blood 
est perfection among the gentlemen of France, and which, in an inferior | streaming over his cuirass, still stood his ground and waved his hat un- 


y the’ 


degree, embellished the court of England ; and his manners were alto- 


he often seemed churlish. 


discoveries of Newton and Leibnitz, the poems of Dryden and Boileau, | 


ne 1 n | were unknown to him. Dramatic performances tired him; and he was | 
appeal to Lamoriciére, to whom he surrendered under solemn promise of free- 


glad to turn away from the stage and to talk about public atfairs while 
Orestes was raving, or while Tartuffe was pressing Elvira’s hand. He 
had, indeed, some talent for sarcasm, and not seldom employed, quite 
nngetesoanys a natural rhetoric, quaint indeed, but vigorous and origi- 
nal. He did not, however, in the least affect the character of a wit or 
of an orator. His attention had been confined to those studies which | 
form strenuous and sagacious menof business. From a child he listened | 
with interest when high questions of alliance, finance, and war were 
discussed. Of geometry he learnod as much as was necessary for the 
constructionof a ravelin or a horn-work. Of languages, by the help of a 
es singularly powerful, he learned as much as was necessary to 
enable him to comprehend and answer without assistance every thing 
that was said to him, and every letter which he received. The Dutch 
was his own tongue. He understood Latin, Italian, and Spanish. He 
spoke and wrote French, English. and German, inelegantly, it is true, 
and inexactly, but fluently and intelligibly. No qualification could be 
more important toa man whose life was to be passed in organizing 
ot alliances and in commanding armies cnvdanbhed from different coun- 
ries. 


One class of philosophical questions had been forced on his attention 
by circumstances, and seems to have interested him more than might 


gether Datch. Even his countrymen thought him blunt. To foreigners | 





have been expected from his general character. Among the Protestants 


were two great religious parties which almost exactly coincided with 
two great political parties. The chiefs of the municipal oligarchy were 
Arminians, and were commonly regarded by the multitude as little better 
than papists. The Princes of Orange had generally been the patrons of 
the Calvinistic divinity, and owed no small part of their popularity to 
their zeal for the doctrines of election and final perseverance, a zeal not 
always enlightened by knowledge or tempered by humanity. William 
had been carefully instructed from a child in the theological system to 
which his family was attached, and regarded that system with even 
more than the partiality which men generally feel for an hereditery faith. 
He had ruminated on the great enigmas which had been discussed in the 
Synod of Dort, and had found in the austere and inflexible logic 
of the Genevese school something which suited his intellect and his 
temper. That example of intolerance, indeed, which some of his prede- 
cessors had set, he never imitated. For all persecution he felt a fixed 
aversion, which he avowed, not only where the avowal was obviously 
politic, but on occasions where it seemed that his interest would have 
been —— by dissimulation or by silence. His theological opin- 
lons, however, were even more decided than those of his ancestors. 
The tenet of predestination was the keystone of his religion. He even 
declared that if he were to abandon that tenet, he must abandon with it 
all belief in a superintending Providence, and must become a mere Epicu- 
rean. Except in this single instance, all the sap of his vigorous mind 
was early drawn away from the speculative to the practical. The facul- 
ties which are necessary for the conduct of great affairs ripened in him at 
a time of life when they have scarcely begun to blossom in ordinary 
men. Since Octavius the world had seen no such instance of precocious 
statesmanship. Skilfui diplomatists were surprised to hear the weighty 
observations which at seventeen the prince made on public affairs, and 
still more surprised to see the lad, in situations in which he might have 
been expected to betray strong passion, preserve a composure as imper- 


of the United Provinces, as among the Protestants of our island, there | 





turbable as their own. At eighteen he sat among the fathers of the Com- 
monwealth, grave, discreet, and judicious asthe oldest among them. At | 
twenty-one, in a day of gloom and terror, he was placed at tho head of | 
the administration. At twenty-three he was renowned throughout 
Europe as a soldier and a politician. He had put domestic factions under 
his feet; he was the soul of a mighty coalition; and he had coutended 
with honour in the field against some of the greatest generals of the | 
age. 

His personal tastes were those rather of a warrior than of a statesman; 
but he, like his great grandfather, the silent prince who founded the Ba- 





tivian commonwealth, occupies a far higher place among statesmen than | 


der the hottest fire. ah i ’ 
His friends adjured him to take more care of a life invaluable to his 
country ; and his most illustrious antagonist, the great Condé, remarked 


In his intercourse with the world in general he appeared ignorant or | after the bloody day of Seneff, that the Prince of Orange had in all things 
negligent of those arts which double the value of a favour and take away | borne himself like an old seneral, exceptin exposing himself like a young 
the sting of a refusal. He was little interested in letters or science. The| soldier. William denied that he was guilty of temerity. It was, he said, 


from a sense of duty, and on a cool calculation of what the public interest 
required, that he was at the post of danger. The troops which he com- 
manded had been little ant to war, and shrank from a close encounter 
with the veteran soldiery of France. It was necessary that their leader 
should show them how battles were to be won. And, in truth, more 
than one day which had seemed hopelessly lost was retrieved by the 
hardihood with which he rallied his broken battalions, and cut down with 
his own hand the cowards who set the example of flight. Sometimes, 
however, it seemed that he had a strange pleasure in venturing his per- 
son. It was remarked that his spirits were never so high and his manners 
never so gracious and wg | as amid the tumult and carnage of a battle. 
Even in his pastimes he liked the excitement of danger. Cards, chess, 
and billiards gave him no pleasure. The chase was his favourite recrea- 
tion; and he loved it most when it was most hazardous. His leaps were 
sometimes such that his boldest companions did not like to follow him. 
He seems even to have thought the most hardy field-sports of England 
effeminate, and to have pined in the great park of Windsor for the game 
which he had been used to drive to bay in the forests of Guelpers, wolves, 
and wild boars, and huge stags with sixteen antlers. 

The audacity of his spirit was the more remarkable because his physi- 
cal organization was unusually delicate. From a child he had been weak 
and sickly. In the prime of manhood his complaints had been aggravat- 
ed by a severe attack of small-pox. He wasasthmatic and consumptive. 
His slender frame was shaken by a constant hoarse cough. He could not 
sleep unless his head was propped by several pillows, and could scarcely 
draw his breath in any but the purest air. Cruel headaches frequently 
tortured him. Exertion soon fatigued him. The physicians constantly 
kept up the hopes of his enemies by fixing some date, by which, if there 
were any thing certain medical science, it was impossible that his broken 
constitution could hold out. Yet, through a life which was one long dis- 
ease, the force of his mind never failed, on any great occasion, to bear up 
his suffering and languid body. 

He was born with violent passions and quick sensibilities; but the 
strength of his emotions was not suspected by the world. From the mul- 
titude, his joy and his grief, his affection and his resentment, were hidden 
by a phlegmatic serenity, which made him pass for the most cold-blooded 
of mankind. Those who brought him good news could seldom detect 
any sign of pleasure. Those who saw him after a defeat looked in vain 
for any trace of vexation. He praised and reprimanded, rewarded and 
macong with the stern tranquillity of a Mohawk chief; but those who 

new him well and saw him near were aware that under all this ice a 
fierce fire was constantly burning. It was seldom that anger deprived 
him of power over himself; but when he was really enraged, the first 
outbreak of his passion was terrible. It was, indeed, scarcely safe to ap- 
proach him. On these rare occasions, however, as soon as he regained 
his self command, he made such ample reparation to those whom he had 
wronged as tempted them to wish that he would go into a fury again. 
His affection was as impetuous as his wrath. Where he loved, he loved 
with the whole energy of his strong mind. When death separated him 
from what he loved, the few who witnessed his agonies trembled for his 
reason and his life. é 

To a very small circle of intimate friends, on whose fidelity and secre- 
cy he could absolutely depend, he was a different man from the reserved 
and stoical William whom the multitude supposed to be destitute of hu- 
man feelings. He was kind, cordial, open, even convivial and jocose, 
would sit at table many hours, and would bear his full share in festive 
conversation. Highest in his favour stood a gentleman of his household 
named Bentinck, sprung from a noble Batavian race, and destined to be 
the founder of une of the great patrician houses of England. The fidel- 





* William was earnestly entreated by his friends, after the peace of Ryswick 
to speak seriously to the French ambassador about the schemes of assassination 
which the Jacobites of St. Germain’s were constantly contriving. The cold mag- 
nanimity with which these intimations of danger were received is singularly cha- 
racteristic. ‘Io Bentinck, who had sent from Paris very alarming intelligence, 
William merely replied at the end of along letter of business, “ Pour les assasins 
ye ne luy en ay pas voulu parler, eroiant que c’étoit eu desous de moy.”—May 
2-12, 1698. 1 keep the original orthography, ifit is to be so called. 
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ot Bentinck bad been tried by no common test. It was while the 
nited Provinces were struggling for existence against the French power 
that the young prince on whom their hopes were fixed was seized with 
the small-pox. That disease had been fatal to many members of bis 
family, and at first wore, in his case, a peculiarly wag se aspect. The 


ublic consternation was great. The streets of the Hague were cr W 
ved from daybreak to sunset by persons anxiously asking how hish h- 
ness was. At length his complaint took a favourable turn. His eage 
was attributed partly to hisowns ngular equanimity, and partly to the 
intrepid and indetatigable friendship of Bentinck. From the hands 
of Bentinck alone William took food and medicine. By Bentinck alone 
William was lifted from his bed and laid down in it. ‘Whether Ben- 
tinck slept or not while I was ill,” said William to Temple with great 
tenderness, “I know not; but this I know, that, through sixteen days 
and nights, I never once called for any thing but that Bentinck was in- 
stantly at my side.” Before the faithful servant had entirely performed 
his task, he had himself caught the contagion. Still, however, he bore 
up against drowsiness and fever till his master was pronounced conval- 
escent. Then, at length, Bentinck asked leave to go home. : It was 
time; for his limbs would no longer support him. He was in great 
danger, but recovered, and, as soon as he left his bed, hastened to the 
army, where, during many sharp campaigns, he was ever found, as he 
had been in peril of a different kind, close to William's side. 

Such was the origin of a friendship as warm and pure as any that an- 

cient or modern history records. The descendants of Bentnck still pre- 
serve many letters written by William to their ancestor; and itis not too 
much to say that no person who has not studied those letters can form a 
correct notion of the prince’s character. He whom bis admirers general- 
ly accounted the most distant and frigid of men, here forgets all distinc- 
tions of rank, and pours out all his feelings with the eroonenees ofa 
schoolboy. He imparts without reserve secrets of the highest moment. 
He explains with perfect _——-, vast designs affecting all the govern- 
ments of Europe. Mingled with his communications on such subjects 
are other communications of a very different, but perhaps not of a less 
interesting kind. All his adventures, all his personal feelings, his long 
run after enormous stags, his carousal on St. Hubert’s day, the growth of 
his plantations, the failure of his melons, the stud, his wish to ixpon an 
easy pad-nag for his wife, his vexation at Jearning that one of his house- 
hold, after ruining a girl of good family, refused to marry her, his fits of 
sea sickness, his coughs, his headaches, his devotional moods, his grati- 
tude for the Divine protection after a great escape, his struggles to sub- 
mit himself to the Divine will after a disaster, are described with an 
amiable garrulity hardly to have been expected from the most discreet 
and sedate statesman of the age. Still more remarkable is the careless 
effusion of his tenderness, and the brotherly interest which he takes in 
his friend’s domestic felicity. When an heir is born to Bentinck, “ He 
will live, I hope,” says William, “to be as good a fellow as you are; 
and, if I should have a son, our children allies each other, I hope, as 
we have done.” (March 3, 1679.) Through life he continues to regard 
the little Bentincks with paternal kindness. He calls them by endearing 
diminutives; he takes charge of them in their father’s absence, and, 
though vexed at being forced to refuse them any pleasure, will not suf- 
fer them to go ona hunting party, where there would be a risk of a push 
from a stag’s horn, or to sit up late at a riotous supper. 
J When their mother is taken ill during her husband’s absence. William, 
in the midst of business of the highest moment, finds time to send off sev. 
eral expresses in one day with short notes containing intelligence of her 
state. On one occasion, when she is pronounced out of danger alter asevere 
attack, the prince breaks forth into fervent expressions of gratitude to 
God. “TI write,” he says, “ witn tears of joy in my eyes.” There isa 
singular charm in such letters, penned by a man whose irresistible energy 
and inflexible firmness extorted the respect of his enemies, whose cold 
and ungracious demeanour repelled the attachment of almost all bis par- 
tisans, and whose mind was occupied by gigantic schemes which have 
changed the face of the world. 

His kindness was not misplaced. Bentinck was early pronounced by 
Temple to be the best and truest servant that ever prince had the good 
fortune to possess, and continued through life to merit that honourable 
character. The friends, were indeed, made for each other. William, 














She Albion. 


said Vincent, looking at her with asmile of mingied sadness and affection. 
« | see now why your eyes are so often red ——” 

«“ Uncle, I assure you bd ; 

“ What makes you so often forget to water your gillyflowers, or to 
sing your merry songs —" 

“Uncle , 

Susan looked down as if confused, and twisted the corner of the paper. 
The old soldier laid his band affectionately on her head—* Come, I do 
believe she thinks I am going to scold her,” he continued in a tone of 
brusque kindness. “Isn't it quite natural that you should be interested 
about Charles, who is your cousin, and who one day, I hope id 

The young girl made a sudden movement. . 

“ Well, well; no, we wont talk any more about that,” said the veteran, 
checking himself—* we wont talk any more of that just now. But let 
us speak a little about this good-for-nothing boy, for whom you feel some 
friendship—that is the proper word, I thiuk—and who, on his side, feels 
kind!y towards you.” . 

Susan shook her hand. “He used to do so in former days,” said she ; 
“ but for some time past, if you knew how cold he seems, how indiffer- 
ent to me.” 

“Yes,” remarked Vincent pensively, ‘“ when one has once partaken of 
exciting amusements, the pleasures of home appear insipid: it is like 
drinking home-made wine after cherry brandy; one can understand that, 
my child; many of us know it by experience.” 

















“I could point it out as precisely as the position of the bed in this 
room.” 

Charles sprang from bis seat. “Your fortune then is made!” he ex- 
claimed energetically. « Why have you been silent so long? The French 
Te would have accepted any proposition you might have made 
to them.” 

“ Very likely,” rep'ied Vincent ; “ but any way, my information could 
have been of no use.” 

“ Why so?” 

“ Spain refused the required permission : look at this.” 

He held out to the young man a second paper, which announced, in 
fact, that the demand for permission to search for the tumbrils which had 
been buried by the French in 1812 on the banks of the Douro had been 
refused by the Government of Madrid. 

“But could one not do without this permission ?” inquired Charles. 
“ Where is the necessity of attempting officially a search, which might be 
made quietly without any display. Once upon the spot, and the ground 
purchased, who could prevent the search ?” 

“I have thought about it many a time for the last thirty years,” con- 
tinued the soldier. ‘“ But where was I to find the money necessary for 
the expenses of the journey,and for the purchase of the field 1” 

“ Would it not be possible to apply to some one richer than ourselves, 
and to put them in possession of the secret ?” 

“ But how should we make them credit our report ?—or prevent our 


“ But they have been cured,” observed Susan; “therefore Charles | confidence being abused, if they did believe it? And if by any chance 


may be so too. Perhaps your speaking to him, uncle, might do him 
ood.” 

. The old man shook his head doubtfully. “Such faults as his are not 
cured by a few words, my child—acts are necessary 


we should fail in the attempt, or if it should turn out, as in the fable, 
that when the hour of partition came, the lion should keep the whole of 
he prey for himself, should we not then, in addition to the fatigues of 


A man can no| the journey, and the uncertainties of success, have to brave the miseries 


more be suddenly transformed into a reasonable being, than into a good | of a lawsuit? Of what use would all this be, tell me? Is it worth my 
soldier: he requires exercise, experience, fatigue ; he must learn his | while to take so much trouble for the few days I have yet to live? No, 
business at the cannon’s mouth. Your cousin, you see, is deficient in} no; the millions may rest in peace as far as I am concerned. I have a 


will, because he does not see before him any object to be attained. The 
great thing would be to find one which would stimulate him to perse- 
vering ind 
about it.” 
“It is he this time !” exclaimed Susan, who had recognised the hurried 
steps of her cousin as he ascended the stairs. 
**Silence, then,” said the veteran; ‘we must not seem to have been 
talking about him, so go on reading to me.” 


retired pension of two hundred francs: thanks to the good help of m 
little Susan, that with the small yearly sum attached to my cross, is suff 


ustry, but this is no easy matter: however, I will think | cient to supply me with tobacco and my daily rations. I laugh at all 
other wants as 


would at a detachment of Cossacks.” 

“ And so you will let this opportunity escape you ?” continued Charles 
with feverish earnestness. ‘‘ You will refuse all this wealth ?” 

“ For myself, most cheerfully,” replied the old man; “ but for you it 
would be different. I could perceive justnow that you were ambitious ; 


Susan obeyed ; but the tremulousness of her voice would quickly have | that you would consider no sacrifice too great which would enable you to 
betrayed her emotion te the ears of an attentive observer. Whilst her | acquire riches. Well, then, amass the sum which would be necessary 
eyes rested on the printed characters before her, aud her lips mechani- | for our journey, and I will accompany you to the spot.” 


cally pronounced the written words, her thoughts were absorbed by her 
cousin, who had just then entered the room. As the reading continued, 


“You!—Are you in earnest ?” 
“ Earn two thousand franes, and then I will bring you to the very spot 


the young workman did not feel himself obliged to speak; 80, without | where the treasure lies concealed. Will that satisfy 


saluting either his uncle or cousin, he went over to the window, and 
stood leaning against it with folded arms. 


ou?” 
“ Satisfy me, uncle !’ cried Charles in a transport siion. Then check- 


ing himself, he added in an anxious tone, “ But how can I ever scrape 


Susan went on reading, without understanding a word she said. She | together so much money? It never can be done.” 


came to that series of unconnected facts which are always to be found 


under the head of “ Varieties.” Charles, who had at first appeared dis-| promise you there wil 


trait, ended by listening, almost in spite of himself. 


The young girl, after reading a list of rebberies, fires, and accidents of | to. 


divers kinds, came to the following article :—‘ A poor pedler of Besan- 
gon, named Peter Lefévre, resolving to make a fortune at any cost, con- 
ceived the idea of setting out for India, which he had heard spoken of as 


“Work ay aoe | and bring me your pay regularly every week. I 
be no difficulty in accomplishing it.” 

“ Remember, uncle, what a trifle the savings of a workman can amount 

” 

‘« That is my look-out.” 

“How many years will be necessary 1?” 

“You were just now ready to sacrifice eighteen years, as wellas an 


the land of gold and of diamonds. He sold what little he possessed, | eye and an arm, in the same cause.” 


reached Bordeaux, and embarked as cook’s assistaat in an Americsn ship. 
Eighteen years passed away, and no tidings were received of Lefévre; 


“ Ah, if | were only sure!” 


“ Of acquiring a treasure ? I swear to you by the ashes of the Little Cor- 


but now at length his relations have received a letter announcing his ap- | poral that you shall.” 


proaching return. It informs them that the ci-devant pedler, alter en- 


This was the soldier’s great oath. Ck wles saw that he was serious in 


during anheard-of fatigues, and incredible — of fortune, had arrived | the matter. Vincent encouraged him anew, by assuring him that his fu- 


in France blind of one eye and short of an arm, 
valued at two millions of francs.” 
Charles, who had listened to this article with growing interest, could 
not suppress an exclamation of surprise—“ Two millions !”” 
“ They will serve to buy him a glass eye and a cork leg, 


” 


ut the possessor of riches | ture fate layin his own power; and the young man retired to rest resoj- 
ved to begin a life of sober and careful industry. 


But the hopes awakened within him by his conversation with his uncle 
were too splendid to allow of his sleeping. He passed the night ina sort 


ironically | of fever, calculating the means of gaining as quickly as possible the desir- 





observed the old soldier. 


“There is good fortune for you!’ continued the young workman, 


ed sum ; settling how he would employ his future riches; aud passing*in 
review, one after another, as realities, all the chimeras which heretotore 


without heeding his uncle’s remark. had only floated like dim visions before his imagination. When Susan 
“And which it cost him a good deal to obtain,”’ added the veteran. came down next morning, he had already gone off to his work. Vincent, 
“Eighteen years of unheard-of fatigues!” repeated Susan, dwelling | observing her surprise, nodded his head and smiled, but said nothing. He 
upon the words of the paper. had recommended secresy to the young workman, aud resolved to main- 
‘What matter, when a fortune was in view!” replied Charles eagerly. | tain it himself. Moreover, he wished so see whether Charles would per- 
“The difficulty does not lie either in travelling over a bad road, or in | severe in his good resolutions. , 
encountering stormy weather to reach a good shelter, but in having to The first months of trial were full of difficulty to the young workman. 
walk on with nothing in prospect at the end of our journey.” He had contracted habits which it required no small resolution to break 
« And so,” continued the young girl, timidly raising her eyes towards | through. Incessant work seemed insupportable tohim. He was now 
her cousin—“ so you envy this pedler’s lot. You would give all your | obliged to struggle against that capricious fickleness of purpose which 
youthful years, one of your eyes, one of your hands” hitherto had influenced his actions, to surmount the impulses of weari- 
“For two millions ?”’ interrupted Charles ; ‘most assuredly. You have a and disgust, and to resist the importunities of his former companions 
only to fin rchaser, Susan, at this price, and I will engage to } in dissipation. 
oo a pm you phen An pga Ree shouted aig This wes at first a difficult task. Many atime his courage failed, and 
In the upper apartment of an old-fashioned house in Paris were seated The young girl made no prs f but turned away her head; her heart | he was upon the point of returning to his former habits ; but his earnest 
an old man and a young girl, whose appearance corresponded with the | was heavy, and a tear trembled in her eye. Vincent also was silent ; but | desire to attain the proposed end reanimated him in his course. Each 
aspectof their habitation ; forin both were alike visible a certain air of } he had again begun to twist his moustache with a morose air. There | time that he brought to the veteran his weekly savings, and perceived 
neatness and good taste, which can embellish even poverty itself, and | was a long silence. 3 how insensibly they were increasing ip amount, he experienced a renew- 
give an air of elegance to the lowliest abode. Every thing was in its| Each of the three actors in this scene was engaged in pursuing a pecu- | al of hope which gave fresh ardour to his endeavours—it was only a little 
place ; the brick floor was carefully scrubbed ; the faded green tapestry | liar train of thought. The sound of the clock striking eight aroused Susan | step towards his end, but it was a step. Besides, each day the etfort be- 
was free from every stain; and the windows were furuished with coarse | {rom her reyerie. She rose hastily, and began to lay the cloth for their | came easier; forin proportion as his life became more regular, his tastes 
curtains of white muslin, so thickly covered with darns, that it almost | evening repast. It was a short and gloomy one. Charles whohad pass- | took a newdirection. The assiduity with which he laboured throughout 
bore the appearance ofembroidery. A few flower-pots stood outside the | ed the latter part of the afternoon in a tavern with his friends, would eat | the day rendered his evening repose more welcome ; the separation from 
open window, and perfumed the room with their fragrance. nothing, and poor Susan had lost appetite. Vincent alone did honour to | his noisy and reckless companions lent a new charm to the society of his 
The sun was about to set. a purple light illaminated the humble dwel-| the frugal repast; for the hardships of war had accustomed him to main-{ uncle and his cousin. Susan, too, had recovered her gaiety, as well as 
ling, glancing on the fresh bright countenance of the young maiden, and | ‘ain the principles of his stomach in the midst of the most trying scenes. | her frank familiarity of manner. Her every thought was given to her 
playiug around the white hairs of the aged man. This latter was reclin- | But his hunger was quickly appeased, and he returned to his arm-chair | aged uncle and to Charles; and each day her careful love adorned their 
ing ina rush-woven arm-chair, which a careful and loving hand had fur- | near the window. Susan, who longed to feel herself alone, soon putevery- | humble home with some fresh charm, and drew still closer those bonds of 
nished with cushions, carefully stutfed with tow, and covered with patch- | thing back intoits place, took alight, kissed the old man, and retired to | tenderness and affection which can make the lowliest dwelling the abode 
ed chintz. His mutilated limbs rested upon an old chauffe-pied, conver-| her chamber overhead. Vincent and his a wereleft tete- -tete; | of happiness and peace. Charles was quite surprised at finding in his 
ted into a stool, and his only remaiuing arm rested on a small table, on | and the latter was also preparing to take his leave, when the old soldier | cousin attractions which he had never before discovered. She became in- 
which lay an amber pipe and a tobacco case, embroidered with coloured | made a sign to him toshut the door, and to come nearer to him. sensibly each day more necessary to his happiness. _ Without his being 
beads. “T want to speak to you,” said he seriously. aware of it, the aim of hislife was gradually changing ; the hope of at- 
The old soldier had one of those bold and furrowed countenances} Charles, who expected to receive some reproaches for his late conduct, | taining the ¢reasure promised by Vincent was no longer his only spring of 
whose roughness is tempered by its frank and kind expression. A gray | remained standing before the old man, but the latter made him a sign to | action: in all he did, he now thought of Susan: his constant desire was 
moustache concealed his half-parted lips, as he fixed his eye with an un- | sitdown. to merit her approbation, to become dearer to her. 5 
conscious smile upon the young girl. She was about twenty years of; ‘Have you reflected well on the words which you spoke a few mi- The human soul is a sort of moral daguerreotype : let it be surrounded 
age ; a brunette, in whose winning and flexible features every passing | nutes ago?” he inquired, looking fixedly at his nephew. ‘Would you | by images of order, of industry, of self-devotion ; letit be illuminated by 
emotion was portrayed. She held in her hand a newspaper, which she | really becapable ot making a long and sustained effurt in order togain a| the sunshine of affection; and each of these images will imprint them- 
was reading aloud to the old man. Suddenly she stopped, aud seemed |'fortune?” selves upon its surface, aud remain there for ever firmly fixed. 


wanted neither a guide nor a flatterer. Having a firm and just reliance 
on his own judgment, he was not partial to ccunsellors who dealt much 
in suggestions and objections. At the same time, he had too much dis- 
cernment, and too much elevation of mind, to be gratified by sycophan- 
cy. The confidant of such a prince ought to be a man, not of inventive 
genius or commanding spirit, but brave and faithful, capable of executing 
orders punctually, of keeping secrets inviolably, of observing facts vigi- 
lantly, and of reporting them truly; and such a man was Bentinck. 











THE TREASURE. 








to listen. “IT !—Can you doubt it, uncle ?” replied Charles, surprised at the ques- The life which Charles was now leading gradually extinguished his ar- 
“What do you hear ?” inquired the invalid. tion. dent ambition: he saw within his reach a purer and simpler happiness 
“ Nothing,” replied the young girl, while her countenance was expres-| “ Then you would consent to labour patiently, to work without inter- | than any of which he bad ever before formed a conception; bis paradise 


was no longer a fairyland, such as the “Arabian Nights’ depict, but a 
narrow circle, peopled with homely joys which he could without diffi- 
culty embrace within his grasp. And yet this transformation, visible to 
all around him, remained a secret to himself. He did not know that he 
was changed, he only knew that he was more tranquil aud more happy. 
The only new feeling of which he was conscious was his love for Susan. 


sive of disappointment. mission, to change ail your habits?” 

“ You thought you heard Charles ?'’ inquired the soldier. “If my doing so would accomplish any purpose—Yes. But why do 

“ It is true that I fancied so,” replied his young companion, slightly | you make the inquiry ?” 
colouring ; “ his day’s work must be finished, aud this is his hour for re-|  “ You shall be bade acquainted with my reasons,” said the veteran, 
turning.” opening the drawer of a little escritoir, in which he kept the old news- 

“When he does return,” remarked Vincent in a tone of vexation. papers which were lent to him by one of his fellow-lodgers. He search- 3 ¢ A 

Susan was on the point of seeking to justify her cousin, but her judg- | ed some time amongst them, and at last took out one, in which he poiat-| The treasure he was labouring for, instead of being his principal object, 
ment was doubtless opposed to the attempt, for she stopped short, look- | ed out to Charles an article which he had marked. he now looked upon only as a means towards making his union with Su- 
ed embarrassed, and then fell into a reverie. The young man read it half aloud. “ Some steps have lately been taken | san more joyous. He looked forward to it as an important addition, but 
_ The invalid soldier passed his hand across his moustache, and twisted | with the Spanish government for the recovery of a treasure buried on the | still only as accessory to higher hopes; also he now began to feel the 
it impatiently, his usual gesture when any thing annoyed him. banks of the Douro after the battle of Salamanca. It would appear that | greatest anxiety to hiew whether his love was shared. 

“ Gur young conscript is making a bad campaign of it,” he at length | in the course of this famous retreat, a company belonging to the first di- He was one evening pacing the little apartment, while Vincent and Su- 
began. ‘“ He returns here out of humour; he leaves his work to fre- vision, to whom the charge of several tumbrils had been committed, was | san were chatting together beside the stove. Their conversation turned 
quent taverns and the race-course; all that will end badly both for him | separated from the main body of the army, and surrounded by a force so | on Charles’s former master, who, after thirty years of a life passed in 
and us.” superior to themselves, that any attempt at resistance would have been | honest labour, had just pat up to sale his little bookbinding establishment, 

“ Oh do not say so, uncle! You will bring him ill luck,” replied the | in vain. The commanding officer, seeing that no hope remained of being | that he might retire to the country with his aged wife for the remainder 
young girl in a tone of deep emotion. “1 hope it is only a moment of | able to cut his way through the opposing forces, took advantage of the | of his days. ‘ 
delusion, which will quickly pass away. For some time past, my cousin | darkness of the night to have the tumbrils buried in the earth by some of “ Now that is a couple,” said the old soldier, who knew how to turn 

as got some strange notions into his head, and he has not the heart to | his soldiers in whom he reposed implicit confidence, then, feeling assured | this world into a paradise ; always of one mind, always 10 good-humour, 
work. , that no one would be able to discover them, he ordered his little band to | and fully occupied.” ‘ 

“ Aud why so, pray 1” : * disperse, so that they might each separately endeavour to escape thmugh| “‘ Yes,” replied Susan thoughtfully, “ the richest couple on earth might 
- Because he says he can’t expect to better himself by his labour. | thelines of theenemy. Some few had the good tortune to succeed in re- | well envy their lot” 
we thinks that an artizan, let him work ever so hard, can have nothing to | joining their division; but the commanding officer, as well as all the men Charles, who had just then approached the stove, stopped a moment, 

ope for the future, and therefore deems it best to live merely for the | who knew where the tumbrils had been concealed, perished in the at-| and looking fixedly at his cousin, inquired, ‘‘ Then you would like your 
Present hour, without carefulness, and without hope,” tempt. Now it had been positively affirmed that in these tumbrils were | husband to love you, Susan ?” F hs ’ 

Ab! so that is his system, is it ?” replied the old man, knitting his | contained the money required for the expenses of the whole invading “ Why, yes—certainly—if possible,” she replied, smiling, and slightly 
brows. “ Well, the houour of inventing itdoes not belong to him. We} army—namely, asum of about three millions.” colouring. 
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had also in our regiment reasoners of that kind, who gladly avoided 
marching with their comrades because the way was so long,and who 
Gragged on their dull existence in the depots, while their companies 
were taking possession of Madrid, Berlin, and Vienna. Your cousin, 
you see, dues not seem to be aware that by putting one fvot before another, 
even the shortest legs will getto Rome at last!” 

“ Ah, if you could only get him to be of that opinion !’’ exclaimed Su- 
san with anxious earnestness. “I have often tried to change his mind by 
reckoning up how mucha good bookbiuder such as heis might economise ; 
but when I come to the total, he shrugs his shoulders, and says that wo- 
men undersiand nothing about calculations.” 

“ Aud so | suppose you gave up the matter in despair, my poor child?” 





_ Charles paused : his eyes sparkled with delight ; and he looked inquir- 
ingly at the veteran. ‘+ Were you one of that company ?” he exclaimed. 

‘ I was,” replied the soldier. 

“You know of the existence of this depot 2’ 

“I was one of those whom the captain charged to bury it, and the only 
oue amongst them who did not fall beneath the heavy tire of the enemy.” 

“ Then youcould give some indication on the subject ; you could help 
to find them ?” inquired Charles anxiously. 

“So much the more readily,” replied Vincent, ‘ because the captain 
made us take as our point of reconnaissance the parallel bearings of a rock 
and two hills which helped to mark out the spot,” 

“So you would remember it ?” 





“You can have your wish then,” said Charles warmly. “ You have only 
to say one word.” . 

“ What word, cousin ?” said Susan with some emotion. 

“ That you will accept me for your husband,” replied the young man: 
adding with respectful tenderaess, as he saw the surprise and confusion 
which this abrupt avowal of his intentions had produced in his cousin, 
“Oh do not let that annoy you, Susan; ithas long been my most earnest 
desire to ask you this question. I only waited on account of a certain 
reason with which my uncle is acquainted, but you see how it has escaped 
me against my will; and now only be as frank as I have been. Tell me 
whether I may hope that you can love me; our good aucle is there, so 
that you need have no fears that you are doing wrong. 
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The young man’s voice faltered; he took his cousin’s hand, which he 
Rives | within his own, and a tear trembled in his eye. Susan was si- 
ent, for her heart was too full to speak: and the old soldier looked at 

them both with a smile of mingled playfulness and feeling. At length 
utting his arm around the young girl, and drawing hor gently towards 
harles, he said gaily, “‘ Weil now, speak, my little one.” 

“Susan!” exclaimed her cousin, still holding her hand; “one word 
only one word—will you be my wile ?”’ F “3 

She laid her head upon his shoulder, and a half articulated “ Yes” esca- 
ped her lips. ‘ . ‘ Jon hi 

“Eh, well now, I declare,” cried Vincent, clapping his hand on bis 
knee, “there was a great deal of difficulty about saying that much. Now 
you must both give me a kiss,” said he, kindly taking their hands. “| 
will leave you this evening for talking over your secrets, and to-morrow 
we will speak of business.” : ’ 

The next morning the old man, taking his nephew aside, announced to 
him that the sum which was required for their journey was now complete | 
and that they might set off for Spain as soon as they pleased. This news 
which oughi to have enchanted Charles, filled him, on the contrary, with 
paintul emotion. To think that he mast leave Susan at the very moment 
when their intercourse was becoming such a source of happiness—that 
he must encounter all the uncertainties of a iong and difficult journey, 
when it would have been so sweet to stay in his new happy home! The 
young man was almost gen curse the millionswhich he must go so far 
to seek. Since the time when he had ained a new object of interest in 
life, his desire for riches had gradually lost its hold upun his mind. What 
use was there in seeking for wealth to purchase happiness ?—he had 
found it already. He did not, however, express these thoughts to his 
uncle, bat merely declared himself ready to accompany him at an hour's 
notice. The old soldier reminded him that age was less hasty than 
youth in its movements, and asked for a few days’ delay previous to 
their departure. ‘ Meanwhile, I wish, Charles,” said the old man, “ that 
you would borrow from our neighbours those old newspapers which tell 
of the famous depot on the banks of the Douro; we can look over them 
carefully together, and may perhaps find some information that shall be 
useful! to us on our arrival there.” 

The young man having mado the desired application, they were, in the 
course of half an hour, seated side by side, pouring over some well-thum. 
bed papers. Charles at first found only the details with which he was 
already familiar—the refusal of the Spanish government—the fruitless 
researches of some Barcelona merchants. He thought that every docu- 
ment had been read when his glance rested upon a letter signed by a 
certain P. Dufour. 

“Peter Dufour!” repeated Vincent; “that was the name of the quar- 
ter-master of the company.” 

“So he is called here,” replied Charles. 

“Heaven save me! I thought the brave old boy was in the other 
world long ago; he was the confederate of the captain. Let us see what 
he has to say for himself.” 

Instead of answering Charles uttered a cry of disappointment ; he had 
ane over the letter and on perusing its contents, had turned deadly 
pale. 

“ What on earth is the matter?” inquired Vincent. 

“The matter indeed!” repeated the young workman. “The matter is 
os speaks truth, we may as well stay at home.” 

“ ny 7” 

“ Because the tumbrils were filled with powder instead of silver!” 

Vincent clapped his hand to his forehead with an exclamation of sur- 
prise and disappointment. Susan laid down her work, and fixed her eyes 
mourufully on her cousin. The latter was the first to recover from the 
stupor occasioned by this unexpected discovery. After a few moments, 
he rose up with a look of cheerful animation, and approaching Susan, 
seized her hand, exclaiming, “ After all, here is my best treasure—one I 
would not give up for all the silver that may be buried in Spain and 
France too! So cheer up, good uncle, and let us make the best use of 
what is left to us. With true hearts and strong hands we can never be 
poor. Can we, Susan?” 

» “Never,” she replied: and her eyes expressed even more unbounded 
confidence than was implied ia the single word uttered by herjlips. 

The old man slowly raised his head, and repeated the well-known pro- 
verb, “ L’homme propose, mais Dieu dispose.”’ Then, after a moment’s 
thought, he continued, “I hoped to have seen you both wealthy before I 
died ; but perhaps it is best as it is. Don’t let us forget, however, your 
savings, Charles—Peter Dufour’s letter cannot rob us of the two thousand 
francs ; and,” added he, smilin , “I have some savings of my own, thanks 
to the management of this good girl: we will see what can be done with 
itall.” So saying, he rested his head on his elbow,and seemed for a 
while lost in meditation. At last he raised his head, and cried out joy- 
ously, “Ll have it—I have it!” 

“What have you, good uncle?” exclaimed the young people simulta- 
neously. 

* Patience, patience,” replied the veteran with a knowing smile ; “ you 
shall know it all in good time. Will you call a hackney-coach for me, 
Charles ? I havesome business out, and it is still early in the day. Susan 
child, I shall want you to come with me.” 

His desire was obeyed ; and as he drove through the street, he ac- 
quainted her that his heart was set upon establishing them both in the 
business which had been just relinquished by Charles’s former master. 
“ And,” added he, “Mr. Lebrun is an honest man, and willlend me a 
helping hand in the business. What say you to my plan, child ?” 

: at it would ouly make me too happy, dear uncle,” she gratefully 
eplied. 

They called on Mr. Lebrun, and were so successful in their negotiations, 
that on being again seated in the coach the old man knocked his stick 
with vehemence on the floor, exclaiming. “ By the ashes of the Little 
Corporal he shall have it!” Susan kissed his hand with joyful affect on. 
“Only let me see you settled in your own ménage, and I shall die happy,” 
said the old man with some emotion. “ But remember Charles is to 
know nothing about all this yet,” he continued, looking earnestly at the 
young girl. 

“It will be very hard to keep it from him, uncle.” 

“ Bat it must be kept,” rejoined Vincent in a decided and somewhat 
grave tone. 

, Susan was silent ; from she knew there was no appeal fur such a deci- 
sion. It was very difficult, however for her to keep this secret from her 
lover ; and it would have been still more so, but that Charles was so fully 

Occupied at this moment, that he had little leisure for conversation. 

About a fortnight afterwards, on a fine holiday, Vincent proposed to the 
young people thathe should treat them toa drive. “ Afterwards,” con- 
— he, “ you can go out together, and enjoy more of what is going 

This they joyfully acceded to, At the end of a few minutes’ drive, to 
Charles's great surprise the carriage stopped at the door of the magasin 
which had formerly belonged to his old master. 

“ What is the man about ?” he inquired rather impatiently. 

“ We shall see, we shall see,” replied the old man smilling. 

The steps were let down. Vincent, leaning upon Susan, got out, and 
entered the shop. Charles was about to follow them, when the name of 
“ Cuances Vincent,” in large gold letters, placed above the entrance, ar- 
rested his eye. For one moment he stood petrified ; the next he hasten- 
ed into the shop, tud embracing his uncle and cousin in a transport of joy 
exclaimed, “ Ah, this is your secret! and you have kept it from me all 
this ag said he reproachtully to Susan. 
oan ae nag I willever keep from you,” she replied, looking some- 

es Yes, yes; it wasall my fault: so don’t scold her. No scolding to- 
day, repeated the old soldier, hobbling into the back, room where a huge 

ock of wood was burning brightly on the hearth, and a small table was 
laid for diuner, The furniture was plain, but neat, and the tablecloth 
white assnow. Vincent, shaking his nephew by the hand, said, “ Char- 
les, you are welcome as the master of this house.” 

“ Thank you, thank you a thousand times, uncle ; but,”’ turning to his 
cousin, “‘ Ido not careto be the master of it, unless Susan promises to be 
its mistress.” 

“And so she will,” interrupted the old man. “Don’t you remember 
her promise 2?” 

“ Yes, but I wish her to repeat it once more.” 

Susan blushed, and gave him her hand. 

— we say whata happy and joyous evening followed this explana 

Before many days had elapsed, Mr. and Mrs Charles Vincent were in- 
= i the formal possession of their new habitation. Susan carried 
; e same cheertul and elastic spirit into her married lite which had sus- 
ained her in her earlier and more trying course; and even in her busiest 
} aris s, she found leisure to talk with the old soldier, as he sat by the 
0 - iu a comfortable arm-chair, with his beloved pipe and pouch pla- 

‘couveniently at his side, 

Pind a passed away, and the first anniversary of their wedding-day 
“8 is happy trio stillhappier than on the eventful day which fixed 


At the supper, the old man drank to the health and prosperity of the 
young couple. " 

“Thank you, good uncle,” said Charles; “ and whatever share of en- 
joyment may be mine, I have to thank you for much ot it, as it was you 
who first taught me that happiness does uot lie in wealth or distinction, 
but in a lifeof honest industry, and a mind at peace with itself. You, 
too, I have partly to thank,” continued he, smiling and looking at his wife, 
“for having given me here a greater treasure than ever | hoped to have 
possessed, had our expedition into Spain been crowned with the most en- 
tire success.” | 





CHERRY-TREE HUT. 


From one of the breezy heath-covered commons ot “ merry England,”’ 
a long aud winding lane led to a quiet scattered village, and also toa 
ruinous ivy-covered church. This lane was very narrow, and steep at 
the extremities, ranning down intu a deep valley, through which bounded 
a sparkling streamlet: it was, moreover, shaded by trees, so that when 
the summer sun burnt up the grass on the common to a dark thirsty-look- 
ing brown, here refreshment aud shelter from the glare were sure to be 
found. Here many song-birds congregated, and towards the end of May, 
the concert of nigitingales, when the stars were glittering overhead, was 
perfectly ravishing; to say nothing of early primroses, violets, and wild 
roses, loading the air with delicious fragrance. It had been called “ Love 
Lane” from time immemorial, and memories of happy days and youthful 

companionship lingered around the spot. In the heart of the green val- 
ley, and in the middle of the lane, stood a low wooden cottage, containing 
three rooms. The entrances to the little garden led over a few planks 
thrown across the streamlet. This garden surrounded the cot, while be: 
fore it was a primitive well of pure and crystal water ; sun-flowers, holly- 
hocks, wallflowers, and daisies in abundance, bloomed around : but the 
principal part of ihe ground was occupied by herb and lavender beds. 
The pride of the demesne, however, consisted in a cherry-tree, whose 
trank grew against the side of the wooden tenement, and whose branches 
spread protectingly far over and above the thatched roof. Well and ap- 
propriately might it be called “ Cherry-Tree Hut,” for in spring-time it 
wasa gorgeous sight to look on those luxutiaut white blossoms, no less 
than when the maryellous-sized cherries were ripe : it was the king of 
cherry-trees—no wonder that old Adam Page loved itso fondly. The 
cot, the well, the garden, the beautiful tree, all were his own ; aud here 
he had lived a life-time with his only child, adaughter, now rather be 
yond middle age. As a herbalist of. sagacity and experience, he realis- 
ed sufficient means for all their humble wants, Tabby Page adding not a 
little to their store by her skill in concocting lavender and other distilled 
waters. Indeed her delicious scents were celebrated throughout the 
country, and sought for by many a dainty belle, who, leaving her luxuri- 
ous carriage tripped down the declivity to visit the pleasant home of 
Adam and Tabby Page. 

This home wasa picture of simplicity and contentment; everything 
was clean, orderly, and well arranged: it carried you back in imagination 
to ahundred years ago, so quaint aud old-world were all its domestic de- 
tails. Adam himself belonged not to this age, but to the far past; and he 
heartily detested all innovation and change, inventions and improvements, 
and considered most of them as a mere tempting of Providence. News- 
papers travelled not down Love Lane; letters were as rare as angels’ 
visits are said to be ; and Adam abominated the sight of those “ new-fang- 
led Queen’s heads,” and would by no means patronise the penny-post. 
The police he looked upon with suspicious eyes, regarding them as intru- 
ders, and of foreign origin ; he mourned for the watchmen of the olden 
times, and their nocturnal warnings, with tidings of “ a rainy night,” or 
“a starlight morning ;"’ he yearned after the four-horse coach and guard’s 
horn ; he mourned for old trees cut down, old houses levelled, old things 
done away with,and new ones established. His inveterate prejudice and 
obstinacy amused some persons, whilst others felt pained to see an aged 
man so positive and presumptuous, thinking and talking as if nothing could 
move him or hia, as if earthly vicissitude had no power over his indivi- 
dual lot. Thus when he heard of this or that undergoing alterations, he 
would exclaim, “Thank God, this cot is my own; here the hand of the 
spoiler cannot come whilst 1 live ; that is impossible!” ‘* Not impossible, 
dear father,” ventured to suggest the gentle Tabby, ‘“ but very improbable 
certainly.” “ Impossible, say, girl’ (she was still a girl with him) “ im- 
possible!’ vehemently urged old Adam, striking his oak staff on the 
ground; “ for if it was burat down, are we nut insured ? and could we 
not build it up again, stock and plank the same ? No—no! change comes 
not here ! No Naboth shall purchase my vineyard at any price.” 

A favourite hauntof Adam was the churchyard, with its numerous 
mouuments, surrounding the mouldering and deserted house of prayer, 
at the head of the valley. Many unknownand namelcss mounds were 
there, and many records of the departed ; but towering above all other 
memorials was a marble obeliska, on whose sides were traced, not Egyp- 
tian hieroglyphics, but heraldic devices, equally difficult for the uninitiat- 
ed to decipher ; and there, amid the quaint English lettering of past cen- 
turies, might be distinguished the time-hououred name of“ Elvin,” knight 
and baron, dame and ladye. Itis very certain that Adam Page had 
never heard of “ Old Mortality,” so that he could not be suspected of im- 
itation ; while the simple and original feeling which prompted him to 
use his best endeavours to preserve this identical monument from decay, 
was coupled with stronger associations than respect for antiquity or re- 
membrances of youth. Tabby’s mother had been the favourite handmai- 
den of the last lady of Elvin, and she had died after two years of perfect 
wedded happiness, leaving this only child; so that, as Adam often said, he 
had been both father and mother to poor Tabby. Cherry-Tree Hut with 
its productive garden, was the dower bestowed on the youthful bride by 
her grateful mistress, in consideration of long and faithtul family service. 

All were scattered and gone now—scarcely one of the ruined and de- 
generated race left; what they had been was here alone recorded: to 
Adam Page they had represented indeed the best nobility of earth. Still 
he pointed out the spot where the fine mansion with its moated slopes 
had stood ; rows of stuccoed houses occupied its site now—and supreme 
was the contempt with which he looked upon them all. Here he pointed 
to the vestige of a pathway under a low arched passage, which fiad led 
through a portion of the forest-like grounds ; but where were all those 
grand ancestral trees now—where the pleasant woodlands—the rookery 
and preserves? All gone, disappeared, built over; a thousand houses 
and gardens, where the grey mansion, in terraced solitude, had stood for 
ages. Ah! no wonder that Adam Page sought thechurchyard with its 
mementoes of departed greatness; often might he be seen carefully 
cleansing the sides of the marble obelisk, obliterating all damp and 
mould, and gazing lovingly on his handiwork. If you addressed him 
then, he would perhaps tell you how a lady of Elvin, whose name he 
read aloud, used to come every night, at the hour of twelve, to pray be- 
side her young warrior husband who slept here—how she had mourned 
for him two years thus—how Tabby’s great-grand-father used to watch 
his lady from a respectful distance—and how, ona wintry night, when 
she had knelt longer than usual, he became alarmed, and ventured to 
advance ; but the lady moved not, spoke not—she was dead! her bro- 
ken heart had ceased to beat, and she was laid by her husband’s side : 
few people knew these circumstances, for the affair was little spoken of. 
Elvin Hall was a hermit’s home, and the pastor of the church belonged 
to the noble stock ; now the tower was a ruin, the vaults rose in heaps, 
and a new edifice, in the worst style of architecture, stood not far off. 
Never could Adam Page be persuaded to enter that. He had never 
crossed the threshold of a house of p-ayer since Elvin Church had fallen 
into disuse; he still continued to worskip at the solitary shrine, amid the 
forgotten dead of past generations. 

It is ten years since I paid my last visit to Cherry-Tree Hut; it was on 
an evening towards the end of June, and the sun was sinking behind the 
distant hills; Adam Page was seated in the front of his dwelling, beside 

the bright well-side, and overshadowed by the patriarchal cherry-tree ; 
he leant his chin on a stout oak staff, and complacently gazed around ; 
satisfaction and contentment were visibly portrayed on the old man’s 
fine open countenance ; a little pride was exhibited there also, tinged 
with a good share of determination, or, as some persons might term it, 
obstinacy. Tabby was nimbly trotting here and there, in the cheerful 
fulfilment of her numerous avocations ; but she was ever ready fora 
friendly gossip, and ever ready with a kind and cordial greeting. Now I 
had come to bid them farewell for an indefinite period, uncertain when, 
if ever, [ might look on fair Elvin Valley again. 

“If Iam spared to revisit my native land, I will assuredly seek out 
this dear spot,” [ said; “ and if you are living, Adam, and it is unchanged, 
I shall indeed be grateful and rejoiced.” 

“ If we are living, madam,” quoth Adam Page, “ this spot will be un- 
changed ; be sure of that; change comes not here.”’ 

‘‘ This is the old song to the same tune,” thought [; and involuntarily, 
for I know not what possessed me to say so much,I answered, “ You 
speak too positively, my good friend ; nothing is impossible, and you may 
be living when we meet again, but not here.” He laughed in derisivn, 
shook his head, and pointing to the beautiful tree, the “ Pride of the Val 
ley,” as it wascalled, ‘“ I shall die beneath its shadow ; Tabby will die 








6m intheir present comfortable dwelling. 


beneath its shadow.’’ But he added not, “ If it is God's will.” The old 
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man forgot to say that, but Tabby did not; and eo we parted. I felt op- 

ressed, and glad to leave the shaded lane for the open common, now 
Pathed in silver light; it lay so hushed and peaceful in holy splendour, 
that as I gazed on the waving trees I was leaving, and on the familiar 
landmarks around, I too fervently hoped that change might not be per- 
mitted to visit these well-loved scenes of my childhood an youth. 

A few months ago, after an absence of ten years, circumstances ena- 
bled me to visit these dear old haunts again, and of course the railway, as 
the only means of transit with ease and expedition, was resorted to. I 
was indeed scarcely aware that we had diverged on a newly-formed 
branch-rail conducting to the heart of the country where lay our destina- 
tion; but in the midst of the whirl and crash, surely, I thought those dis- 
tant hills, and in particular that strangely conical-ehaped one, are famil- 
iar. Then came houses clustering together, and the well-known ugly 
steeple of Elvin Church. Ah! we are in the beautiful valley, and we 
must pass our favourite lane, and good Adam Page’s rural dwelling. 
“Look out for the cherry-tree,” I exclaimed; “ perhaps we may even 
see old Adam himself by the well-side; for it is his evening hour for 
lounging there.” The words were scarcely uttered, when the rushin 
motion seemed accelerated; and at the same moment that the “ infe 
machine,” as Adam Page used to call the then new invention, gave & 
wild and prolonged yeii, i became aware that we were actually cutting 
through the identicel spot where the “ Pride of the Valley” had stood— 
the noble old cherry-tree. Where was it? Where was the hut, the 
well, the scented garden? All vanished like the phantasmagoria of a 

ream. 

Had Adam and Tabby Page vanished from the face of the earth also? 
—for they had ever appeared to form part and parcel of the spot. We 
looked at each other in blank amazement, we stretched our necks out of 
the windows; but by this time we were just clearing the valley, and 
about being swallowed up in a long dreary tunnel. We gasped for 
breath, closed our eyes, and murmuring, “ Are we sleeping or waking, or 
has the fairy wand of enchantment been here!” Alas! we did not sufli- 
ciently consider that ten years’ absence can effect more startling changes, 
both on animate and inanimate objects, than an enchanter’s wand ; an 
we soon found that the branch-rail of B ,on which we had so unsus- 
piciously been travelling, was indeed the real and powerful sorcerer, by 
whose irresistible means every trace of the humble but happy home in 
Elvin Valley had vanished away for ever—its very memory faded from 
amidst the crowded aud changeful occupants of the numerous modern 
houses in the vicinity. ae. 

However, there are still some yearning hearts left, clinging to and 
mourning over “ bygones ;” and it was not long ere I heard a lady, resi- 
dent én the neighbourhood, lamenting the loss of the walk, the lane, the 
old cherry-tree, the hut, the garden, and all. Poor old Adam Page, she 
told me, had to be turned out by force at last, for they fairly pulled his 
house down about his ears. 

On inquiry, I found that he had sought a shelter with his daughter Tab- 
by, at a retired farmhouse a few miles distant; and there eventually I 
saw the old man again, after an interval of so many years. He looked 
shy, and somewhat downcast, on first recognising me, and then suddenly 
said, ‘‘ Thee seest the foolish old Adam—the short-sighted, presumptuous 
old Adam Page properly schooled, madam! Ay, but the rod has been a 
heavy one!” Tears roiled down his furrowed cheeks as he peeve? pain- 
ful reminiscences; however, when the first agitation subsided, aided by 
the endeavours of the pious, ever-cheerful Tabby, other topics were in- 
troduced, other interests discussed; and ere my visit came to a conclu- 
sion, I looked on the venerable locks of snow before me, and on the ex- 
treme age of that bowed head, with a sense of deep humility. The les- 
son thus forcibly impressed had shed so salutary and purifying an in- 
fluence on the old man’s mind, that when I witnessed his present sub- 
mission and resignation, under a conviction of error, I could not help in- 
wardly desiring that all presumptuous and dogmatical persons might pro- 
fit thereby ; cal, if the lesson were taught in early youth, it might prove 
pleasanter for themselves, and less irksome to others—but still, according 
to the common adage, “it is better late than never.” 








THE RAJAH OF SARAWAK—PIRACY IN THE 
INDIAN ARCHIPELAGO. 


A great deal has lately been written on the progress of events in the 
Indian Arctiipelago, on the position of the English and the Dutch, and on 
that vast system of piracy which obstructs the movements of commerce. 
The adversaries of Sir James Brooke are of course interested in under- 
rating the force of the buccaneers, because, should the plan of operations 
he recommends prove successful, they will be able to disparage his ef- 
forts, by maintaining he had no vag | formidable obstacles to overcome- 
There is another class of persons deeply interested in extenuating or 
concealing the dangers incurred by those who navigate the Eastern seas; 
the projectors, | mean, of trading schemes, who, though they owe all 
their chances of success to the presence of Sir James Brooke in the Ar- 
chipelago, would be glad to see his services forgotien, and the objects of 
his legitimate ambition completely frustrated. 

Here at home, a majority of people must always look upon the events 
which take place in the Archipelago rather with curiosity than with any 
deeper feeling. They love to hear or read of the exploring of new re- 
gions, of perilous adventures, of expeditions by sea or land. How the 
unobtrusive merchant may fare they pause not to inquire. Consequently, 
if you would arrest their attention and compel them to sympathise with 
the representatives of British civilization in that remote and compara- 
tively little known portion of the globe, you must be able to show that 
the situation which our countrymen there occupy is encompassed with 
difficulties and dangers. The amount of these will be estimated ditfer- 
ently by different men. Some, enveloped in complete selfishness, can 
appreciate no peril to which they are not themselves exposed ; others 
have a natural disposition to diminish whatever is distant; while others 
conceive it to be philosophical to affect indifference in all matters of this 
kind and to mask their real opinions beneath the language of moderation 
and reserve. 

According to a certain class of writers there is not much left for Great 
Britain to accomplish in that part of Asia. The Dutch and the Spaniards, 
they say, divide all the islands between them, the latter possessing half, 
and the former claiming more than the remainder; but Brooke is not of 
this opinion. He finds, and the authorities here at home would seem to 
agree with him, that large portions of the Archipelago are still independ- 
ent, that an immense field consequently exists for the extension of British 
commerce and enterprise. But properly to lay open this field is a task 
far from easy. Doubtless no obstacle impedes the settlement of such 
matters on paper, when the writer makes what he pleases of facts, dis- 
torts everything to suit his own convenience, annihilates millions by a 
stroke of the pen, converts fertile plains into deserts, mountains into mo- 
rasses, and envelopes tribes and nations in the close meshes of a diploma- 
cy which exists nowhere but in his own fancy. Practically, however, 
very serious embarrassments are found to exist ; if the Rajah of Sarawak 
succeed, as I have every reason to believe he will, in completely remov- 
ing them, the country will owe him a deep debt of gratitude, and history 
will record with satisfaction his sagacity, his courage and perseverance, 
and the honours which must inevitably be their reward, , 

I formerly, with the aid of the Rajah’s own early journals, drew 2 rapid 
sketch of his career up to his arrival in this country in the autumn of 1847. 
During his short stay what honours were paid him, what admiration he 
excited, what hopes and aspirations he kindled in the breast of thousands 
most persons will remember. On the Ist of February last, he again 
quitted Eugland in order once more to establish himself on the scene of 
his former achievements, and reached Singapore early in May. There 
he and the other members of the government of Labuan were received 
with enthusiasm, and treated with the utmost distinction. Whatever may 
be the case here.in Europe, Sir James Brooke is properly appreciated be- 
yond the Straits of Malacca, where neither envy nor jealousy can deny 
the wisdom of the projects he has originated for the honour of his 
his country, and the redemption of millions of his fellow creatures from 
cruelty, tyranny, oppression, and the grossest possible slavery both of 
body and mind. Among naval and military men he has always been 
held in high admiration. Adventurous themselves, they know how to 
estimate the spirit of adventure in him, and, very much to their credit, 
they have always been willing to recognise his merits and to do justice to 
his distinguished services. } 

While the Rajah remained at Singapore several steps were taken to- 
wards convertiug the island of Labuan into a proper receptacle for civil- 
ised men. The jungle was cleared away in the neighbourhood of the 
site of the projected city ; vessels thronged to the port; labourers pas- 
sed over from the main land, and every thing proceeded with rapidity 
and success. Some symptoms of sickness were said to have made their 
appearance, but these were not considered formidable and excited no 
particular alarm. Meanwhile, signs of extraordinary uneasiness were 
visible in the Netherland authorities throughout the Archipelago where 
their paramount influence was evidently about to slip from their hands. 
Secreily, no doubt, they attribute the disasters which have recently be- 
fallen them to our unwelcome presence in their vicinity ; and itis more 
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than probable that both the Balinese and people of Sulu have been en- 
couraged to treat them with contempt, by reliance—whether ill or well 
founded—on our countenance and Pane However this may be, it 
is quite certain that the arms of Holland have lately been unable to make 
any impression on the p of Bali, who, animated by the spirit of in- 
dependence, and confiding in the justice of their cause, have boldly met 
the Dutch in the field and driven them ignominiously from their island. 
How far it may suit the views of England to interfere in that part of the 
Archipelago I canuot pretend to determine, but so far as appears at pres- 
ent the Dutch are mere intruders in Bali, on which they have no more 
genuine claims than on Lugon or Magindanao. ‘ 

But Holland obviously imagines that so far from home there is no 
necessity for practising justice, or paying any attention to the stipula- 
tion of treaties. Everything, it conceives, is to be effected by arms. Ac- 
cordingly it has subjugated the Padris in Sumatra, the Malays and Dyaks 
in Southern Borneo, and is now engaged in carrying out the same sys- 
tem against the Bugis in Celebes, aud the Papuausin New Guinea. The 
mission, therefore, of the English in the Archipelago is obviously two- 
fold : first to check the encroachments of the Dutch, who if suffered to 
accomplish their designs, would reduce the whole of that part of the 
world to slavery ; and second, to destroy that system of piracy, the 
strength and widely-spread ramifications of which it requires some in- 
trepidity and more Labetedee to credit. Pedantic ignorance is apt to be 
sceptical respecting that which it does not understand ; and therefore 
we often see called in question the very existence of that formidable or- 

isation, to counteract and extirpate which is one of the chief objects 

of the Rajah of Sarawak. [ 

All who had watched the career of this sagacious statesman in the 
Archipelago regarded with uneasiness the situation of his principality 
during his absence in Europe. Many persons have, in semi-barbarous 
countries, acquired power tor themselves which, so long as they could 
exert it personally, they have been enabled to maintain unimpaired ; but 
any attempt at handing over the reins of government to a substitute or 
successor, has generally proved fata! to the new dynasty, if 1 may so ex- 
press myself. It was, therefore, feared by the friends and well-wishers 
of Brooke that the moment he quitted Sarawak, and left his Raj under 
the management of others, the natives would rise against the delegated 
authority and scatter it to the wind. Nor did this apprehension appear 
ae apd unreasonable even to those who were ost informed. A 
handful of Englishmen, stationed on the corner of a vast island, with 
nothing worthy to be regarded asa military force, and governing, by 
the mere influence of a name, a considerable province, must always ap- 
pear to bea political phenomenon even when all the circumstances of 
the case have been taken into account. But the spell of Brooke's repu- 
tation preserved them. The Dyaks sincerely loved the man from the 
West ; and though he had departed from them for a season, they felt con- 
fident he would return to complete their deliverance and to elevate them 
to that condition towards which the longings of all men, savage or civilis- 
ed, invariably tend. In considering this fact however, we must uot lose 
sight of one circumstance, that there was all the while an English squad- 
ron in the neighbourhood, not often visible indeed to the Malays or 
Dyaks, but known to be'there nevertheless, chiefly by the immunity it 
insured from the visitations of piracy. The ravages formerly caused by 
this scourge throughout the sultanate of Borneo, ard in most other divi- 
sions of Kalamantan, Brooke himself has described. The fleets of the 
Illanuns and Balanini swept periodically along the coast, landing wher- 
ever there was any promise of booty, and carrying off the peaceful in- 
habitants, men, women, and children, into slavery, after first gratifying 
their savage propensities by the profuse shedding of blood and the 
perpetration of all those horrors which the must ignoble of the human 
race are inclined to commit against weakness and innocence. 

But they who have watched the growth of the system of slavery on 
the western coast of Africa, and considered how diflicult it is, even by the 
employment of immense fleets of ships and steamers, to cheek, and how 
utterly hopeless to suppress it, by operations wholly carried on at sea, 
will easily comprehend the impracticability of effecting a similar purpose 
by similar means in the Archipelago. Ships of war are necessary there, 
aud steamers are still more necessary. But they will not suffice of 
themselves to extirpate piracy, which may be regarded as the foundation 
on which slavery in that part of the world reposes. Yetno great progress 
is to be made until the entire freedom of the sea has been by some 
meausor other established. [tis true that alarge native trade is at present 
carried on, which increases with the increase of safety occasioned by the 
presence of our ships of war. But neither commerce nor civilizatioa 
can be properly developed until the evil shall have been entirely rooted 
out. This is the unalterable conviction of Sir James Brooke, and to ac- 
complish it he is now in the Archipelago. 

Persons interested in spreading false information have lately been 
labouring insidiously to throw discredit on him and his plans, and to prove 
the uselessness of that support which has at length been given him by 

overnment. But if the piracy of the Indian Archipelago be not formi- 

able, Captain Keppel’s services on the rivers and in the interior of Sara- 
wak were of no significance, and Sir Thomas Cochrane and the other 
officers, who razed to the ground the great pirate haunts of Northern 
Borneo, were equally undeserving of commendation. Indeed I see not 
upon what pretext England has unfurled her banuer in those seas, if it 
be true that the buccaneers are there little to be dreaded even by traders 
so timid and inexpert as the Chinese. Experience, however, proves the 
very reverse to be the fact. It would of course be useless to look into 
Crawfurd or any other of the older writers for a complete picture of the 
piratical system. It was not, when they published, thought ef sufficient 
consequence to command the attention of the country. Other ideas oc- 
cupied their minds ; disquisitions on language and literature, on traditions 
and superstitions, on physiology and imperfect ethnography. It is only 
now in the midst of the nineteenth century that we are beginning to 
form a just conception of the long existing impediments to commerce, so 
widely scattered through the Eastern seas. 

Most persons have heard of the massacre on board the General Wood." 
The Chinese convicts, after they had perpetrated the crime, dispersed 
themselves in various directions; some making towards the Celestial 
empire itself, while others sought other places of shelter, and among 
these sixty took refuge on Pulo Oby, a small island at the entrance to the 
Gulf of Siam. This island, of granitic formation, rises in jagged peaks, 
and is thickly covered with jungle. it contains one small village, con- 
sisting of a few mat-huts and a joss-house, or temple of Buddha, with 
another similar structure on the opposite side. The original inhabitants 
were few in number, and harmless ; aud these, when the convict pirates 
landed, tcok to the woods. By degrees, however, they were induced to 
return to their dwellings, while their ferocious visitors, who at first, as 
we have said, amounted to sixty, took up their residence among them. 
The object of the buccanvers in seizing on this position was to escape 
the pursuit of the English; to remain until they had fed and lived so well 
that, to use their own expression, none save God should know them, no, 
not even their own mothers and sisters, aud then retire, with all the booty 
they could collect, to their homes; or else take once more to iracy, and 
enjoy the pleasure of committing all kinds of excesses, a shedding 
abundance of blood. 

Ou this remote outskirt of the buccaneering system it may possibly be 
supposed the prizes would be rare, and the victims few. ‘Not so, now- 
ever. According to the testimony of the natives of Pulo Oby not less 
than seventy trading-vessels were captured during the year 1847, within 
sight of the island; while the wretched inhabitants themselves, whose 
poverty would seem to constitute a sufficient protection, are habitually 

’ compelled to hide whatever they possess under the earth, that it may not 
be taken from them by the marauders. Granting that in the round num- 
ber seventy there may have been some exaggeration, we may still infer, 

m the account of these people, that the destruction of property 
throughout the Archipelago by piracy is very great. Indeed, the large 
hordes of those who live by plunder prove at once the value of the trade, 
and the necessity of extending adequate protection to it. 

For some time the pirates remained undisturbed on Pulo Oby, eating, 
drinking, and carousing. It had been agreed on landing that the whole 
body should keep together for self-protection, and that when the time 
came for separating, they should etfect this operation in the manner best 
calculated to promote the welfare of all. But there is no honour among 
thieves. As soon as an opportunity presented itself, twelve of their 
number, forgetting the oath they had taken, made off in the large boat 
which contained their common treasure; and of the remainder several 
effected their escape by different means. The smaller boat, in which 
they had arrived at Oby, was still in their possession; but, on the ap- 
mage in the offing of the English ship Celerity, they sank it, in the 

ope of thus avoiding dis: overy. The fact, however, that the pirates 
were on the island trauspired, in spite of all their precautions, and on 
the arrival of the Celeri‘y at Singapore, it was determined to dispatch the 
Philegethon steamer, well manned and armed, and furnished with a 


y nag provisions, for the chase and capture of these reckless despera- 
oes. 
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The Phlegethon whilst steaming towards Pulo Oby enjoyed magnificent 
weather; but a8 soon as it neared the island heavy rain came on. All 
felt they were engaged in an exciting adventure, and were impatient to 
enter on the chase of the pirates. The mate of the Celerity had under- 
taken to act as their guide; but, as afterwards appeared, possessed a very 
slight acquaintance with the localities. No one precisely knew the 
number of the enemy; whether or not they had been joined by fresh 
allies since their arrival on the island; in what fastnesses they might have 
taken up their retreat, or what means of defence were in their power. 
This uncertainty considerably added to the excitement experienced by 
the crew of the Phiegethon, who, while rowing along the shore in rain 
and darkness,—for it had been judged expedient to precede the steamer 
in boats,—pictured to themselves, each according to the liveliness of his 
fancy, the novel kind of contest they anticipated. 

Early the following morning they with much difficulty effected a land- 
ing over rocks rendered slippery by the rain, and making a rush upon 
the village, succeeded in capturing there a number of the pirates. The 
rest, slipping out between the mats of which the huts were constructed, 
escaped to the jungle. Then took place a series of manceuvres and pur- 
suits, on the one hand, and of dexterous stratagems and escapes on the 
other, which greatly protracted the operations of ‘this curious little cam- 
paign. Oby, as has been said, is thickly clothed with woods and thickets, 
abounds with precipices and caverns, and opposes numerous other ob- 
structions to an exploring party. It consequently appeared almost hope- 
less to capture the miscreants after whom search was now made. They 
depined themselves ; they hid in caves; they plunged into the depths 
of the jungle; but the necessity of obtaining food compelled them from 
time to time to issue forth in quest of it. Besides, the various articles of 
property which had been carried off from the General Wood, ship’s-car- 
riages, bayonets, time-pieces English boat's rudder, masts, and sails, 
ladies’ work-boxes, card-cases, &c., which were from time to time dis- 
covered, put the pursuers on the track of the fugitives, who were gradu- 
ally captured in detail, Nevertheless, the process was so slow, that the 
commander of the Phlegethon became impatient. Both officers and men, 
moreover, were suffering greatly from fatigue; many had caught the 
jungle fever, while the memes of all were nearly torn from their bodies 
by the thorny shrubs abounding in the thickets. 

The idea now suggested itself of departing with the steamer for Cam- 
bodia for provisions, which were beginning to run low, leaving strong 
parties concealed in the village, which, upon the appearance of ary ot 
the malefactors, might turn out and secure them. The incidents of the 
Phlegethon’s visit to the river Kamoo may serve to illustrate the position 
we now occupy in those seas. A certain degree of respect was paid to 
the British flag, and the Cochin-Chinese governor exhibited unequivocal 
tokens of uneasiness when, on his showing reluctance to comply with the 
wishes of our countrymen, he was told that his conduct would be repre- 
sented to the Queen of England. Still, it is obvious that the impression 
we have made on the minds of those people is not yet sufficiently deep ; 
for, thougk his excellency made many promises, he fulfilled none of them. 
The commander of the Phlegethon, therefore, who had claimed the assist- 
ance of a — of uatives, was constrained, in. proceeding with the chase 
to rely entirely _ his own resources. His success, however, was al-’ 
most complete, for out of thirty-five pirates he captured thirty; with 
whom he departed for Singapore. Evennow the prisoners were far from 
relinquishing hope. They were overheard plotting the seizure of the 
steamer ; and when they saw their design frustrated, several of them at- 
tempted self.destruction, and of these one succeeded : for, leaping over- 
board, he was struck dead by the paddle-wheel. 

Were I to repeat the narratives of the native traders, and describe minate- 
ly the sufferings to which they are exposed, I should fill volumes. No part 
of the Archipelago, or of the continental countries, which lie to the north 
or north-west of it, is exempt from periodical ravages. It might, no doubt, 
be supposed, and the supposition would be perfectly natural, that at least 
those islands which are ruled by European authority, and protected by 
European arms, must escape such visitations. But this is very far from 
being the case. The pirates constantly make descents even on the Is- 
land of Penang, and carry off the inhabitants into slavery.* No surprise 
can therefore be felt that similar disasters should befall the Dutch settle- 
ments, which it may be presumed, from the apathetic character of the 
Hollanders, are less vigilantly guarded. + At any rate numbers of Java- 
nese are often found among the persons reduced to slavery by the buc- 
caneers, and sometimes, though rarely, a stray Dutchman is compelled to 
taste of those hardships from which his government will not be at the 
pains to protect its native subjects. 

A touching story is told ofa Dutch officer, who, after the capture of his 
ship, was takeu prisoner and sold into slavery, in which condition he en- 
dured all the hardships to which men so cireumstanced are habitually 








exposed. Compelled to perform the meanest and most degrading drad- 
gery, he was passed from owner to owner, every where treated with hard 
ships and severity, and constantly sinking from bad to worse. At length 
he got into the hands of the Sultan of Linga, where his story became 
known toa Chinese merchant trading to Java. The worthy celestial 
having some faith in regal generosity, entreated the sultan to release 
Myuheer Stokbrow, partly for the pleasure of performing a good action, 





and partly also with the view of ingratiating himself with the authorities 
of Java ; but the disciple of Buddha made his apneal in vain ;—with the 
Sultan of Linga nothing but good hard dollars would produce conviction. 
Tan Leansing therefore, resolved to perfect his good work, paid down the 
ransom of Stokbrow, and taking him on “timer ship treated him with 
the greatest hospitality, and conveyed him safe and sound to Samarang. 
Nor does the romance of the story end here. 

The friends of Mynheer Stokbrow and the governor of the place, Mon- 
sieur Nikolaus Engelhard, immediately offered to reimburse the Chinese 
merchant the sum he had expended for the deliverance of their country- 
man; but he refused to accept anything, saying, ‘“‘he was satisfied with 
the consciousness of having performed a good action.” M. Stokbrow was 
a man of property, and having been restored to his family, experienced 
all the emotions ofa grateful heart, and intreated the Chinese, if he would 
not accept of the payment of the ransom, at least to make his house his 
home during his annual visit to Samarang. This invitation Tan Leansing 
readily accepted, and every year on his arrival at Samarang, M. Stok- 
brow drove down to the beach in his carriage, conveyed the Chinese mer- 
chant back to his house, and during the fortnight he usually remained, 
every day wasa holiday. The whole family, with all its numerous friends, 
vied with each other as to who should show most respect to Tan Lean- 
sing, who at length almost became transformed into a Dutchman. This 
agreeable intercourse continued till about four years ago, when M. Stok- 
brow died, though I belive the honest Buddhist stiil survives, and is pro- 
bably made as welcome as ever at Samarang by the relatives of his de- 
ceased friend. 

The readers of Sir James Brooke’s Journals will no doubt remember 
that the crews of two English ships wrecked off the coast of Borneo, 
were taken prisoners and reduced to slavery by the natives; and that 
after having endured many hardships, they were ransomed and restored 
to their friends by the white Rajah. The Bugis and Malays, when the 
same calamity befalls them, seldom find any one generous enough to pay 
their ransom; and, accordingly, unless fortunate enough to effect their 
own deliverance by craft or courage, usually wear away their lives in 
the service of cruel task-masters. The depositions made before the ma- 
gisirates at Singapore supply very striking illustrations of the wide- 
spread disastrous influence of the piratical system which embraces with- 
in the circle of its operation the whole extent of the Archipelago, from 
Acheen and Penang, to the Ladrones and New Guinea. 

No advantage could possibly accrue from entering into further details, 
because I think it must be obvious from what has already been said, that 
the commerce of Insular Asia can never be properly developed till pira- 
cy shall have been suppressed. They who think lightly of its evils can 
have been at little pains to inform themselves of the facts. The trade of 
Singapore and Penang suffers severely from the operations of this cause, 
and Labuan will languish under the same influence, unless decisive meas- 
ures be at once adopted for entirely emancipating those seas. 





_* “The islands less favoured by nature, or under the influence of particular 
historical circumstances, have become the seats of great piratical communities, 





which periodically send forth large fleets to sweep the seas, and lurk along the 
shores of the Archipelago; despoiling the seafaring trader of the fruits of his in- 
dustry and his personal liberty, and carrying off from their very homes the wives 
and children of the villagers. From the creeks and rivers of Borneo and Johore 
from the numerous islands between Singapore and Banka, and from otber parts of 
the Archipelago, piratical expeditions, less formidable than those of the Camens of 
Sulu, are, year after year, fitted out. No coast is so thickly peopled, and no har- 
| bour so well protected. as to be secure from all molestation, for where open force 
would be useless, recourse is had to stealth and stratagem. Men had been kid- 
napped in broad day in the harbour of Penang and Singapore. Several inhabi- 
tants ef Province Wellesley, who had been carried away from their hoases 
through the harbour of Penang, and down the Straits of Malaccato the southward 
were recently discovered by the Dutch authorities and restored to their homes. 
But the ordinary abodes of the pirates themselves are not always at a distance 
trom the European settlements. As the Thug of Bengal is only known in his own 
village as a peaceful peasant, so the pirate, when not abroad on an expedition, ap- 
pears in the river and — shores of Singapore as an honest boatman or fisher- 
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What Sir James Brooke's plans may be, further than he has developed 
them in his published journals, it is not for me to explain, but he will pros 
bably be of opinion that possession as soon as possible should be taken of 
the principal Sulu Islands, and of such other parts of the Archipelago as 
are adapted for commercial emporiums, coal stations, or settlements. It 
is mere absurdity to pretend that all the islands are already occupied by 
other European powers. We know the exact limits of the Spanish pos- 
sessions in that part of the world, and if the claims of the Dutch be more 
indefinite, they are not all-engrossing. On the contrary, it is acknowledg- 
ed by the Netherlands that an extremeiy large field still remains open to 
English enterprise, and our neighbours affect at least to think we should 
be doing good service to civilisation by hoisting our flag in several groupe, 
to which they do not even pretend to the cele ofa right. It may 
hoped, moreover, that circumstances will shortly lead us to undertake a 
mission to Japan on a suitable scale of magnificence. The government 
of that country only awaits the application of a gentle pressure from with- 
out to terminate that exclusive system which has already lasted much too 
long for the honour of the civilized world. Holland, which appears to 
profit by the continuance of this exclusive system, is in reality as much 
concerned as we are to put an end to it. Her miserable settlement on 
Dessima, in the harbour of Nangdsaki, is perpetually exposed to a series 
of contumelies and insults, which no other nation in Europe would en- 
dure ; and after all, the advantages she reaps from this contemptible sac- 
rifice of national honour, are scurcely deserving to be enumerated among 
the gains of a great commercial people. Even the English themselves 
are often treated by mistake or otherwise with much less respect than we 
are elsewhere apt to claim for our flag. This may sometimes be attribu- 
ted to us asa fault, sometimes may be regarded asa misfortune. Num- 
erous as are our ships, extensive as is our trade upon the whole, there are 

et many countries in the world whose natives are unable to distinguish 
onven an Englishman and a Frenchman, and who scarcely perceive 
any difference between the flags of Great Britain and France. Occasion- 
ally it seems probable that the insolence of the barbarians induces them 
to exaggerate their own ignorance, that it may, in case of necessity, help 
to screen them from punishment. 

An example of this seems to have occurred recently on the coast of 
Cochin China. Victor Howes, one of those adventurous Englishmen who 
appear, according to the Arab proverb, “to carry their lives in their 
hands,” undertook to navigate a junk, with a Chinese crew, from Singa- 
pore to Hong Kong. On his way, however, across the Gulf of Tonquin, 
he encountered the north-east monsoon, and was driven back before the 
tempest, many degrees towards the west. He now experienced more 
difficulty in combating with the Celestials than with the elements. They 
drove him from the helm, they steered the junk themselves, and, deaf to 
all his warnings, madly persisted in driving her upon a lee-shore. Here 
she soon found herself among the breakers, the mast went by the board, 
and in the course of an hour she went to pieces, and her scattered frag- 
ments were seen floating upon the waves, Some few seamen were 
drowned, but Howes, mes | the rest, made his way safe to land, where 
our countryman, suspected of being a Frenchman, was made prisoner, 
threatened with death, aud treated with extraordinary harshness and 
severity during upwards of five months. At the end of that period 
Commander Gordon arrived at Turon harbour in the Royalist, formerly 
Sir James Brooke’s yacht, and demanded and obtained the release of 
Howes, whom he conveyed to Singapore. ‘ P 

This outline of a story, which Howes himself tells with the most ingen- 
uous simplicity may be thought to possess little interest, but it at least 
serves to show the necessity of our appearing more frequently on those 
shores, that we may familiarize the natives with our flag, and teach them 
to dread the consequences of setting it at defiance. In a trading point of 
view, the possession of Singapore is highly important, and our new set- 
tlement on Labuan will in all likelihood prove equally valuable. But 
we mnst not pause there, since nothing short of our studding the Archi- 
pelago with settlements will effect the purpose we have in view. Against 
this scheme some have objected, on account of what they consider its 
enormous expense. But expense is relative. If we reckon what Singapore 
costs us, for example, we must set it against our commercial gains, and it 
will then be found that in reality it costs us nothing. The same thing will 
prove true of every other settlement in the Archipelago judiciously made. 
it is the height of absurdity, therefore, to found any objection against such 
settlements on the expenditure of the occasion, provided the profit de- 
rived from them in commercial returns exceed the outlay. 

It may appear premature to speculate on the establishment of new 
commercial emporiums, before the settlement of Labuan has been com- 

ieted. But the wants of commerce have now become pressing, and so 
ong as we persist in our false notions of economy, and restrict ourselves 
to one or two points on that wide area, the system of piracy will con- 
tinue to flourish, and the costs of the naval armaments necessary to keep 
it in cheek, will greatly exceed that of all the new stations and emporiums 
which circumstances require us to establish. : 

These observations I have made in anticipation of the plan which I 
suspect Sir James Brooke will recommend, Decause it may be useful to 
enlist public opinion as far as possible on the side of his comprehensive 
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views. Besides, there are some writers who seek to alarm the covntry 
by false representations, pretending we have no right to fix ourselves in 
any part of the Archipelago, which, according to them, belongs exclusive- 
ly to other European States, and that we should derive very little ad- 
vantage from such settlements as are contemplated, if we had really 
made them. These representations, however, are deserving of no res- 
pect, being either made in complete ignorance of the actual state of the 
Archipelago, or in wilful defiance of the knowledge aud judgment of the 
writers. No expense can be more wisely incurred than that which we 
enter into for the advancement of commerce. We require new outlets 
for our manufactures ; the inhabitants of the Archipelago are ready to be- 
come our customers, and, besides, possess the means of paying handsome- 
ly for what they require. It only remains for us to establish a sufficient 
number of marts in their vicinity, whieh, by Serpents to them their 
wants, and awakening their desires, could not fail to impel them into the 
career of civilization. 





SNOW PICTURES. 


BY LIEUTENANT MICHAEL SOUTH. 





My dear , —— In giving you an account of my hibernation, I 
shall endeavour to bear in mind that I am trying to depict scenes of which 
you can have no previous idea. The life I led for a month was so unique, 
so utterly at variance with the rest of my existence, that I then received 
a set of impressions which will stand apart in my memory for life, and 
these I shail try to convey to youas far as description will stand for 
reality. 

In the middle of February, 1845, I set out from Montreal, in company 
with Jenkin of the —th. 

You recollect Jenkin ?—an individual who may be looked upon, in his 
foibles, as the epitome of the subaltern’s world; but, for good-nature and 
good temper, Jeukin is one in a thousand. He entered the army, I be- 
lieve, upon principle, it being his impression that notto array such & 
figure as he conceives himself to possess in uniform, would be an abuse 
of the gifts of Nature; an opinion in which he was backed by his mam- 
ma, a several maiden aunts. But his moral conformation is no less 
suited to barrack-life than his physical. He has strong pre-possessions 
in favour of clay pipes; and would probably not poe an to enter 
Paradise, if admission were offered him, unless assured of finding g° 
stout in that region. He walks about the barracks all the morning in an 
extraordinary hat and no braces: and, after mess, puts a peawoat over 
his uniform, and sallies forth on excursions of a disreputable nature. His 
chimney-piece is ornamented with meerschaums, scientifically browned, 
and he devotes a vast portionot his time to the cutting up of cavendish to- 
bacce. He also bets occasionally on sporting events. J met him on the 
road to Epsom in a dog-cart on the last Derby day before I left England, 
when he informed me with immense glee that he had backed a dark 
horse, which he was assured by a knowing particular friend of his was 
booked to win. The dark horse, however, sticking resolutely to his 
character as a dark horse, never emerged from his obscurity, and m. 
friend Jenkin lost his money. It was as much, too, as he could afford. 
But he told me of his ill luck—of his being, as he classically termed it, 
«d—d hard up,” with as much gaiety as if he had won a thousand 
pounds. If Jenkin’s soul is not superior to the rubs of Fortune, his 
spirits are. ; : 

At five o'clock in the morning, on Valentine’s day, the mail drove up 
to my door, with Jenkin seated init. It was very cold, and snowing 
thickly, so that his portmanteau, which had not been strapped on two 
minutes, was covered with snow an inch deep; so was the roof of the 
sleigh, and the horses, naturally bay in colour, were white all over. Can 
you fancy such a couple of lunatics, leaving all the comforts of warn, 
snug rooms, comfortable beds, excellent dinners, and smiling “* muflins, 
to drive ueurly three hundred miles over infamous roads, and afterwards 
to spend a month in the snow, cold, sleepless, and hungry, all for the 
satisfaction of being able to say we had not left Canada without killing a 
moose ? 
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1849 “ 

Jenkin was dozing, 
modating of the mail,” ; 
like to see an English mail P 2 sat 

Now, when I speak of the Quebec mail, you mustn't run away with the 
idea of a handsome well-hung coach, with four spanking bays, and a man 
on the box with ever so many capes to his coat; and a guard behind 
with straight-brimmed hat, aud a talent for blowing the bugle. Imagine 
rather a small sedan-chair, with the back painted red and the royal arms 
depicted thereon, drawn by two horses, tandem, in very indifferent har- 
ness, and driven by a Canadian in a hooded grey coat, bound at the waist 
with ared sash. The vehicle is intended to hold tour passengers, who 
sit two and two all facing the horses: the driver stands on a foot-board in 
front. Though both Jenkin and myself are anything but “am ao 
indeed, would together only make arespectable middle-aged man if roll- 
ed into one, we found considerable difiiculty in wedging ourselves into 
the back seat, and having doue 80, could not move hand or foot, a 
by mutual consent. The reason for making these sleighs 80 narrow - 
for driving them taudem, is, that if wider, they could not pass ddle of <n 
on the track ; and should you leave the beaten track in the middle of the 
road, your horse goes into the snow nearly up es his back. i i 

Lhave travelled many doleful journeys as a owen weather, roads anc 
accommodation ; but never one In which the three combined in sucha 
determined manner to create the extreme of discomfort. There was a 
snow-storm whistling right through the sleigh from end to end, so that 
the front of each ofour blanket coats formed a solid breast plate of ice, on 
which au tilter might have splintered his lance ; the road, being much 
worn since the last fall of suow, consisted of a succession of holes, through 
which we floundered with such an uneasy motion as very soon made me 
as sick as ever [ was at seaina gale. Sowe travelled on, in a dozing 
state, unable quite to wake up, but having a dreamy perception that we 
were being snowed, and ‘ frozen, and thumped, and shaken, till we 
stopped to breakfast at an inn ob the other side of the Ottawa. : 

All Canadian country inns are alike. They are built of wood, painted 
red or blue, and surrounded with a balcony on a level with the ground 
floor, which is raised two or three feet. The iuside is warmed by stoves, 
which give outa great deal of heat, bat ofa close, unpleasant kind. How- 
ever, you are too glad to get heat of any kind to grumble at the quality 
of it. “There is always plenty to eat, but the haditan‘s put so much butter 
and grease in their dishes as to sicken any stranger except, perhaps, a 
Laplander. Tbe man who has learned to relish his tood ata Canadian inn, 
will scarcely object to a breakfastoftrain-oil and tallow-candes. — 

Our way after this lay, for a considerable distance, along the river ; I 
don’t mean along the bank, but on the river itself, which is covered with 
snow, and winds among the hills like a great white sheet. The country 
around is smooth as satin; no raggeduess—nu corners—ior the snow, in 
its insivuating way, has creptinto each crevice and filled it up, bringing 
every thingtv a level in the most democratic manner, so that there is noth- 
ing to be seen onthe landscape more harsh or abrupt than the gentle un- 
dulations of a virgin’s bosom. (Here observe i am but inverting an an- 
cient simile, for sentimentalists have forages been in the habit of compar- 
ing a woman’s bosom to snow.) The scene is 80 smooth, 80 silent, so 
dreary, and so exceedingly chill, thatifa perspiring nabob at Calcutta, 
in the dog-d»ys,could only catch one glimpse of it, his teeth would chat- 
ter. The roots of the few houses which lie scattered, at long intervals, on 
thé bank, ave covered with snow many inches deep ; and the eye rests on 
nothing but great patches of firs and pines of a blueish hue, standing out 
from the white surface in boldest relief, like blots on the copy-books of 
our school-days. 

The road on the river was very good, and Jenkinand I were jast con- 
gratulating ourselves on the smooth manner in which we glided along, 
whieusuddenly the vehicle dropped oun one side in such a way as would 
have made us fancy a wheel had come off, ifsleighs had wheels, and then 
stuck fast. At the same time a gurgling and splashing of water 
was heard, announcing that we had gone through the upper crustof ice. 
Jenkin and | got out in all haste ; buta corpulent passenger who attemp- 
ted to follow us stuck fast by the waist, and struggled himself into an in- 
cipient apoplexy, his countenance showing, by its intensity of horror, how 
strong were his objections toa watery grave. The driver, however, took 
it very coolly, and appeared to regard it as an ordiuary occurrence ; which, 

indeed, it was, as we very soon discovered. 

We put our shoulders manfully to the sleigh, and pushed and tugged, 
but not an inch would it stir. The driver tried every species of expostu- 
lation with his horses ; from Marchez done! the ordinary term of persna- 
sion in Canada, which is equivalent to “Getup with ye—go along!” to the 
most regondite profanities inthe French language. But there we might 








but woke up on my entrance. “ Devilish accom- 
said he, “ to come to the door for us; I should 
do that.” 


fhe Albion. 





wide and seven or eight long, rounded into a curve at one end to facili- 
tate the drawing of them along the surface of the snow, called ¢abogins. 
We had three of them closely packed, which were usually drawn by 
our three retainers. 

On the line of march a always went first, drawing his tabogin, 
generally the most soopbg | aden of the three ; then came /} niface, tug- 
ging with good will at his ; and, lastly, Mr. da Fini, who always man- 
ceuvred to get into the rear in order that the others might act as pioneers, 
and clear the way forhim. He generally went along ina very leisurely 
manner, lagging considerably behind, except whenany body was looking 
at him, when he would tug and strain like te struggling in the 
leash. Jenkinand myself marched untrammelled, clad each in a coat 
made of a blanket crnamented with scarlet cloth at the shoulders, and 
bound at the waist by red sashes (mine of common stufli, but Jenkin’s, 
with his usual dandyism, grandly embroidered aud beaded), in which 
were stuck our hunting-knives, in deer-skin sheaths, and our axes,—the 
former in front, the latter behind ; our guns, defended from the snow by 
waterproof wrappers, were slung at our backs The whole party, of 
course, walked on snow-shoes, without which every step would have 
sunk us to our hips. Then there were three dogs ;—Tip, a tine brindled 
deer-hound, which Jenkin bad purchased from an Indian in Upper Cana- 
da, and two animals belonging to Baptiste,—one, a prick-eared cur, cal- 
led Matahonta (signifying, in the Micmac tongue, the devil), was held in 
great esteem by his proprietor, who spoke of him as a most valuable ani- 
imal. Oa inquiry I found that the creature’s reputation was founded on 
the fact of his having once killed a sheep,—a qualification which, in any 
civilized community, would infallibly have procured him a halter. The 
other, Chiboule by name, a miserable-looking devil, with his tail forever 
between his legs, was vilified on all occasions, and Matahonta lauded at 
his expense, he having never, as Linfer, made himself reputation by 
converting sheep into mutton: he was principally remarkable for his 
predatory habits, and robbed us of our provisions with astonishing dex- 
terity. Both curs appeared additionally plebeian by contrast with the 
aristocratic Tip. 

Having thus painted you the principal figures, you must set your fancy 
to work for the background and accessories of the picture. Place us in 
the great, unplanted forest, with an endless perspective of trees on every 
side,—silent, grand, and lonely, and filled with a gloom like that of a 
cathedral. Every where on the surface lies the unsullied snow undula- 
ting over the fallen trees, whose dead branches stick sharply out of it, 
and heaped in little hillocks against the trunks of the live ones. Behind 
us stretch our tracks,—narrow, smooth paths, an inch or two deep, where 
the tabogins passed, stamped on each side by the perfect impressions of 
the snow shoes,—the frame, the net-work, the bars, all as clear as if cast 
in plaster of Paris, while irregular dotted lines show where the dogs have 
journeyed. Sometimes these latter are crossed by a similar but strange 
oue—that was where a fox or a lynx went by; and the vestiges of par- 
tridges, squirrels, and such small deer, are every where. At first the 
woods are open and the trees placed wide apart, affordiug a long view ; 
the fallen trunks are few and easily avoided, and we make a straight 
track, walking lightly, Jenkin and myself venturing off on either side 
when any thing attracts our notice. But presently we begin to descend ; 
the trees thicken; we no longer go round the fallen ones, they lie too 
close, bat march over them ; the large hard-wood trees disappear, firs 
and other evergreens become more frequent, till at length we are fighting 
our way, foot by foot, through a tamarack swamp. Now we follow im- 
plicitly in Baptiste’s track, who holds his course as steadily as before, 
though, for aught we know, we may be turned round and going back 
again ; sometimes he scrambles over a huge trunk, dragging the bending 
tabogin across it by main force, sometimes squeezes himself with difficul- 
ty between the small dense stems. And now Mr. da Fini begins to come 
out strong. First, his tabogin hitches in a tree; he gues back with a 
muttered sacré,and freesit; next, pressing in between two firs, his 
svow-shoes stick in the narrow pasaage, whereapon he lavishly swears 
away all his small stock of English, and begins upon the French oaths ; 
then rushing savagely on, he comes too close upon his predecessor in the 
liue of march, who lets a pliant bough fly back, which hits Da Fini in the 
eye; from this moment his path is pursued in a whirlwind of execration. 
Again we emerge and ascend to the upland woods ; again we go down 
to the swamps, ull Baptiste, halting, strikes his axe in a tree, and tells us 
we shall in that spot spend the night. 


couple of splinters out of the next pine, which, with thei axes, they 
fashion into rude spades, and clear a space in the s1ow about twelve feet 
square, and three or four in depth. Meanwhile Baptiste has cut down 





have spent theday, up toour knees in wet snow, had not Providence sent 
usa good Samaritan in a carriole, who hooked on his nag in front ofours; 
and then, amongst the whole of us, we extricated the sunken runner of 
the sleigh, and wentonour way. The whole journey to Quebec was a 
repetition of these incidents,—sometimes shaken to pieces over the rough 
road, sometimes stopping at 2 little greasy oven of un inn, sometimes up- 
setting. On the latter occasions the whole population of the neighbour- 
hood would turn out and assist by uttering the aiost frightful oaths, but 
did not help usin any other way. 

We spent a moruing in escalading the streets of Quebec, and in the 
afternoon crossed the St. Lawrence. This was a most siugular, and rather 
hazardous voyage; the river was filled with vast plains of broken ice, 
which were curried down by the current at the rate of six miles an hour. 
We took our seats in the stern of a long canoe, formed of a large hollowed 
tree, and termeda “ dug-out;” eight boatmen placed themselves for- 
ward, and paddled us into mid-stream. Here we encountered a piece of 
ice, on which the boatmen sprang, and, seizing the canoe, dragged us on 
to, and across it; launching her again on the other side, and springing 
simultaneously on board at the right moment. A Frenchman crossed wit 
us, who kept up our spirits on the passage by relating how a canoe had up- 
set the preceding year, in attempting to cross, and a female passenger 
was completely guillotined between two pieces of ice, her head remuin- 
ing on the top, and her body being carried down the stream. 

From Point Levi we went to St. Francis, a village about sixty miles 
off, on the banks of the Chaudiére river, where we were to find cur In- 
dians. The village consists of a line of houses, three or foar miles long, 
the buildings standing a hundred yards or more apart from each other— 
if it could be raised at each end and pushed together like a telescope, it 
would make a community of respectable size, but, sown broadcast as it 
is, it has not the look of a village. Here, at Bolduc’sinn, we awaited thie | 
arrival of our guides, who cousisted of an Indian, a half-breed, anda 
Freuch Cauadian, and next day we set out on our hunt. 


some firewood, which is laid across the middle of the space, and has also, 
by some inscrutable means, discovered a spring in the neighbourhood, 
| trom which the kettle is filled, and hung over the fire depending from a 
long stick, the further end of which is thrust in the snow. Jenkin and 
I have employed ourselves in cutting down all the fir-tress—sapins, the 
Canadians call them—withiv reach; and stripping otf the branches, 
which look like plumes of green ostrich feathers, we strew some on 
each side of the fire fora bed, stick some wround the suow walls of our 
residence to act as tapestry, and thatcha small roof overhead, to keep 
off falling snow, with the remainder. The space on one side of the fire 
Is allotted to our retainers, the other to us; and, spreading a butfalo robe 
over the sapins, we lie down and change our wet moccasins and leggings ; 
then we unpack the tabogias and pile our provisions around—the flour, 
biscuit, pepper, tea and coifee, butter, and onions. We bad brought a 


small keg of brandy with us, which was always stuck in the snow over 
Boniface makes pea-soup ; Da Finifries pork and onions 


Jenkin’s head. 
in the pan; we unpack our canteen aud get our knives and forks ready. 

Both Jenkin aud [ hated fat pork like a couple ot rabbis, but we man- 
aged, notwithstanding, to make adinner; and then, tired with our unu- 
sual exertions, rolled ourselves in our blankets, stretched our feet to the 
fire, and slept like tops, leaving our three friends jabbering and eating on 
the other side of the tire in full vigour. 

As soon as we awoke in the morning we breakfasted as we had dined, 
on fat pork. There were no preliminaries of ablutions, tooth-powder, hair 
brushes, whisker-curlers, and all the indispensables of a toilette at home ; 
we simply rubbed our eyes with our knuckles, and fell to. Then we 
re-packed our tabogins and marched again, but not so pleasantly as the 
day before. There was a partial thaw, and the snow was soft and heavy ; 
by and bye it began to rain—we were wet through; and the soft snow, no 
longer falling through the sieve-like interstices of our snowshoes, went on 
accumulating till the labour of lifting them became too great, when we 





And now that I have got you fairly started, I will describe the rest of 
my temporary associates. | 

The master-spirit of the hunt was a tall Indian, known among the Ca- | 
nudians as Jean Baptiste; but having in reality a most unpronounceable | 
Indian name, signifying “ dweller in the woods.” He was very gaunt, 
had a small head, and a face consisting principally of mouth and cheek- | 
bone; the remaining features occupying so unreasonably small a space, 
that his physiognomy would have been benefitted by the passing of an | 
agrarian law, giving each a fairer share. In the heart of the forest, forty | 
Miles from any habitation, he appeared pertectly at home, and made his 
way from one point to another with unerring certainty, having nothing to 
guide him but his acquaintance with the general aspect of the woods, 
which, being five or six feet deep in snow, appeared to me every where 
pretty much alike, and almost devoid of distinctive character; and he 
Was capable of enduring immense fatigue. He used his axe with won- 
derful dexterity, making it, and an absurd-looking pocket knife, serve for 
« whole set of carpenter's tools. He was very willing and good humour- 
ed. He talked Indian and Freuch fluently, but played the deuce with 
the English language; being totally unaware of the existence of a femi- 
reapag neuter gender in that tongue, he called every thing “he,” even 
India” J asked him once ifhis helpmate (au Tudian like himself) spoke 
iedae, , No, ‘said Baptiste, with a gesture of contempt; “he can’t talk 

mtd he can’t talk nothing but French.” 

The half-breed’s name was Louis da Fini; his mother had been, as he 
termed her, 9 sanvagesse, and his father a Frenchman. He was a most 
truculent-looking savage, his fac jeeply fretted witl -pox 

ug savage, his face was deeply fretted with the small-pox, 


and his co: : re 
1 d his complexion appeared as if the European and aboriginal colours 
aad never blen; 


whic! led, producing something the effect of a custard pudding 
oa 1 has been spoilt by the soot falling down the chimney. His cos- 
e nd 


po eli se old cloth cap and a grey frieze coat with immense pockets, 
he Seniously placed, that, when the garment was buttoned, he couldn't 
with Bone into or out of them, not even hishaads. His acquaintance 
the 1. neat was ext eedingly limited, being confiued entirely to a few of 
: Most horrible ouths in that languago; he also swore very flaently in 
taster tone —_. use of reg curious metaphysical execrations. Asa 
& hendicn as good for not ting, inv ariably losing his way when separated 
pA: ed yards from the party; nor was he a very eligible retainer in 
a J — respect, being disposed to be mutinous and irascible on small ! 
Provocation, and to make himself generally useless. 


pd 
The Canadi: ic igs M0 : . “ . — 
euled & anadian was a little stupid man, very timorous in disposition, 
= vniface, shortened by his 


Pg intimates into Face. Hé was engaged 

pata mpany the expedition for the purpose of cooking our dinner and 
‘ting firew i 

g firewood while we hunted, and assisting to carry our chattels and 


stopped to knock it off with a stick, and this we were forced to do about 


} every quarter ofa mile, until at last we halted, and passed as dismal an 


afternoon asl everremember. Duriug the night it froze, and next morn- 
ing the surface was so hard and slippery that tabogins slid almost without 


| au etfort; and we went clattering along on our snow-shoes without making 


the slightest impression. When we had gone about fouror five miles, 
Baptiste suddenly stopped, and, pointing to the snow, uttered the word 
“Ravage.” We all rushed eagerly up, and there, in the snow, were the 
tracks of the huge animals—a deep turrow, indented every foot or so 
with the print of their hoofs. Instantly our guns were loaded, and off 
we went like maniacs, Baptiste leading, the rest scrambling and panting 
along, sometimes losing a snow-shoe, and stopping to tie it (uo easy mater 
when the strings and your fingers are both frozen), sometimés slipping 
into some treacherous hole. At last the Indian stopped, and looked round 
at us with a face of disappointment, which, on reaching him, was easily 
accounted for—a line of snow-shoe tracks came -- from another direction, 


| and then went off on the ravage—we had evidently been forestalled. Very 


crest-fallen and ill-tempered we followed in their path, to have the mel- 
aucholy satisfaction af discovering the authors ofour disappointment— 
our “infernal sell,” as Jenkin called it—expecting to find them cutting 
up their game. But while running on the tracks we saw a fire to the left, 
and going up to it, found two ragged Irishmen sitting by it broiling venison. 
They told us they had killed the moose, two in number, half a mile farther 
on, and had returned here to encamp. Neither of them had a hat, and 
their clothes were too thin and ragged to defend them even from the cold 
of the same season in England; yet, thus insufficiently clad, the hardy 
fellows had ventured into the forest to take Winter, in his sternest mood, 
by the beard. Jenkia was very indignant at the “ bogtrotting rascals,” 
as he called them, daring to kill ‘our moose; and uttered some senti- 
meats on the occasion, quite in unison with the Conqueror’s forest laws. 
However, his bark was worse than his bite, for he presently proposed 
giving the said bogtrotters a horn each of grog, which the poor fellows 
were very glad of ; greatly to the disgust of Mr. da Fini, who had con 
ceived a violent hatred towards the unfortunate men, and scowled at 
them like ademon: his indignation afterwards reached a climax on 
our giving them some peas to make soup. 
T'o be concluded next week. 


PRETTY WOMEN. 
BY A PRETTY WOMAN. 


I have often wondered why there are no professed beauties now-a- 





Recessarviac sae ities ° . . . 
essaries, These were packed on thin pieces of wood, about two feet 


days, while every past age can boast its Heleus ; one generation may 


Whereupon the half-breed and Canadian, leaving their tabogins, cut a 
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number many pretty faces, but it is the only one among the thousands 
already counted that produces no beauties whose names shall descend 
imperishably to the penerations yet to come. 

A friend of mine mya wa of course) suggests that the universal 
likeness of the ladies cf this age accounts fora talling-offin other respects ; 
but here we differ; for, although it is a rare thing for a pretty woman to 
be clever, or for a clever woman to be pretty, too many of such rare 
instances do occur to allow any ruie to be established containing such a 
solution of the difficulty. 

Yet, we cannot open a page of any history that does not record the 
fame of some beauty; the Bible has its Rachel,—so lovely that twenty 
years of service was deemed a light fee for her affections ; the world was 
lost for Cleopatra ; the beautiful mistress of the French kings ruled that 
world through the hearts of their imperial lovers ; even down to the 
days of George the Fourth there has always been some lady whose 
charms have been more powerful than monarchs and prime ministers. 

But I think the problem may be solved : it is the ditference of dress,— 
costume does it all; revive the robings of by-gone ages, and you will 
revive all the beauty and the ugliness of those days. For there must 
have been a good deal of ugliness, otherwise beauty would not have 
been so forcibly appreciated ; had there been more pretty girls in the 
days of ‘Troy, Helen would have had fewer suitors, cad Tee might have 
been standing yet. 

Yuone must have been plain! so must Sappho have been—Sappho of 
the Divine Heart! But what are hearts compared to faces 7— what man 
loves a genius for her genius? How many love a fool for her face ! 

But what I mean to say is this,—in those times people dressed so un- 
becomingly, that unless their features were perfect they were literally 
nothing ; all the minor graces which set otf a mediocre person now were 
totally unavailable under that system of costume. 

For instance, Helen must have worn aloose robe, a broad girdle, bare 
arms, sandals on her feet, and her hair bound back in those rich, magni- 
ficent braids, termed to this day ‘‘ Grecian Plaits.”’ 

Bat imagine fora moment all your acquaintance dressed in this way ! 
Would not the majority be trightful? How few faces, how few com- 
piexions, conld stand that banding back of the thick hair ! how few locks 
are thick enough so to baud back ! how few forms would show well be- 
neath the simple robe, without stays or stiff petticoats! how few feet 
would be endarable in sandals! how few arms would bear the noon-day 
sun and the sharp winds, which would soon reduce them to the pattern 
and form ofa washerwoman’s! e 

Perhaps the Jewish costume of Rebecca and Rachel may have been a 
shade better; but here was the same exposure of neck and arms with 
the additional disadvantage of a robe that showed a leg encased in 
hideous boots and hose, and that refused to sweep with Grecian amplitude 
round the limbs of the fair wearers. 

Cleopatra—who is represented as both dark and stout—could wear 
ouly the robes of white or purple, the heavy diadem, the strings ot pearls 
that were the allotted garb of Egyptian princes. How dark and how 
uacomely must have been the majority of her countrywomen may be 
judged from the sensation she made. 

The Roman ladies were famed for their stately carriage and somewhat 
large though noble features; and when to these charms were added 
those of regularity and delicacy and beautiful colouring, no doubt their 
simple and peu coquette style of dress was especially becoming to them; 
bat without these latter qualifications how gaunt and coarse they must 
have appeared. 

What can be more lovely than the figure of Agrippina—bending that 
stately head above the ashes of Germanicus ?—the robe falls in long 
sweeping folds; the bare arm, naked to the shoulder, supports the urn ; 
the hair, braided back, shows the perfect profile, the pure oval cheek, the 
8 n oth brow, the magaific>nt eye ,'n its large and lofty chamber—not a 
rtuglet, not a ribbou, not the gleaming of a jewel breaks the calm outline 
| or disturbs the severe unity. 

Agrippina could bear that style ; Faustina and Messalina were Jess and 
losked even better. Perhaps among the circle of our acquaintance there 
are Lwo or three women who would appear to advantage so attired ;— 
but oh ! how well for the dumpy and the scraggy, the “ nez refroussé” and 
the “* nez snub” that they fall upon better days. 

As we descend the stream of time the number of celebrated beauties 
decreases; this we may attribute to the increasing knowledge of the art 
of dress: indifferent complexions, bad figures, irregular features, began 
to have something like fair play shown them; exigencies of person met 
with some assistance from costume; and in the same degree as the plain 
women were made to appear less plain, were the beauties rendered less 
prominent and the distance between the parties lessened. 

Stull we hear of some, so strikingly lovely as to be known to all the 
world by the fame of their eyes aloue; of these we may name Edith of 
the swan-neck, so called frum the brilliant whiteness of a skin capable of 
resisting the exposure to sun and wind, which tanned and freckled into 
frightfulness the queens and lofty ladies of those rade days; Rosamond 
the Fair—so fair that it was said of her, “ None but a jealous and exas- 
perated woman could have harmed her ;” Beatrice Cenci, whose beauty 
makes one shudder, so mysterious seems the light in those large un- 
troubled eyes, soon about to close beneath the pressure of so awful a fate ; 
Lucrezia Borgia, an angel in face, a demon in heart; Mary of Scotland, 
whom “no man ever beheld without love,” and seme few othors, until 

we reach that famous trio recorded i the letters of Horace Walpole, 
as the loveliest women of their time, the three Misses Gunning. 

One of these—the Duchess of Hamilton—was so renowned for her 
charms, that her fame spread far and near, inasmuch that when travelling 
once from the North to town, the mob in the places where she rested at 
nights assembled round the hotels, nor would they depart until she had 
appeared on the balconies to display to them her world-famed face. 

And there is something strangely sad in the account of the death of 
another of the sisters—Lady Coventry—who perished of consumption 
while in the highest pride of youth and beauty. She is recorded as pa- 
“ently awaiting the appreach of death—her looking-glass her constant 
companion—as scarcely ever removing her eyes from the reflection of her 
own face, and as bewailing only tke too early extinction of a beauty 
worthy of immortality. 

At the time in which these fair sisters lived, the style of dress, although 
magnificent aud graceful, was eminently trying to plain people, and ‘as 
emiuently propitious to those more favoured; hence the exceeding value 
of beauty—heuce the extraordinary renown of those ranking as beauties 
—hence tke apparent rarity of that renown. 

The hair was then worn completely lifted off the face, leaving exposed 
every feature; unless those features were regular to perfection, unless the 
complexion was smooth as marble and pure as snow, who could look 
well? And how very well those must have looked who did possess such 
advantages. 

At a later time, when the names of some favourite beauties are again 
recorded, the costume, totally different, was so hideous, that no one could 
wear it with impusity—hence the high reputation for beauty ot Pauline 
Bonaparte and of Madame Recamier. The former is described as ap- 
pearing at a party given by her mighty brother, in a tunic of white mus- 
lin, reaching little below the knee and commencing far below the shoul- 
ders, the waist exceedingly short, and bound with a narrow girdle ; san- 
dals clothed the small feet, while a mantle of leopard skin hung loosely 
round the perfect form of Canova’s fairest model. 

And there are many who can yet remember the appearance of Madame 
Recamier in the parks of London, clad in a robe as scanty and as simple 
—her dark hair wreathed around her head and fastened with a bodkin to 
the summit, and ascarlet mantle wrapped around her. 

Now a-days, the toilet of a lady is exactly conducted upon the prinei- 
ples most becoming to all; few figures look ill in the sweeping robes and 
lengthened corsage—ample and stately without stiffuess; ancles, how- 
ever thick, are concealed by the long dresses, now the mode. Features, 
however coarse, can be softened and shaded into something like symme- 
try, by the judicious arrangement of locks permitted to be worn in bands, 
or braids, or ringlets, just as best suits the face they surround. 

And while no arbitrary fashion forces the exposure of a frightful pro- 
fil ,a clumsy arm, @ ponderous ancle, no rule exists to prevent the re- 
verse of these being shown. Every lady is at liberty to bring out her own 
* good points” as she thinks best, and it is easy to doso, as well as to con- 
ceal her weak ones, without departing from the fashions that prevail. 

Under these circumstances, it must certainly be a consolation to our 
fair friends to feel, that although it is difficalt now to earn the reputation 
of pre-eminent beauty, it is equally difficult to appear remarkably plain; 
aad it is surely better to possess only moderate charms, and to know 
that there are few of the sisterhood without some redeeming attraction, 
than to have been a very goddess of loveliness, aad have felt that your 
own divinity was created by the sacrifice of whole hecatombs of less for- 
tunate faces. 
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CALIFORNIA—THE ENGLISH PRESS. 

There seems no longer any doubt that we are now about to witness on 

a grander scale, and with many new features, a repetition of that great 

event, the discovery of the silver mines of Potosi and Zacatecas and 

soon alter, of the quicksilver mine of Guancabelica. The first were dis- 
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covered in 1545, and led to the most extensive changes in both the new 
and old world. Up to that time, the precious metals brought into Spain 
were chiefly the produce of plunder and taxation. At that date, the popu- 
lation of Spaviards and of natives began to leave the fertile plains of Mexi- 
co and Peru, to relinquish agriculture and the other useful arts which it 
had attempted to introduce aud crowd into sterile aud inhospitable dis- 
tricts, where some of the largest cities of South aud Ceutral America were 
situated. Up to the end of the last century, it was computed that the 
quantity of gold and silver regularly entered into the ports of Spaia 
from the discovery of America in 1492, was equal in value to £4,000,000 
a year, aud it has been even contended that as much more came 1n con- 
traband. This would amount to near £4,200,000,000 in three centuries. 
Spain has ever reaped the least precious portion of this harvest By the 
monopoly of her colonies, enforced by the terror of her arms, she secured 
the carrying trade, but thereby restricted to that and to the mines the 
ehterprise of her subjects. Since that day her agriculture and manufac- 
tures have equally declined. Whether by peace or 7 war ,she distribu- 
ted her wealth over Europe, fostering arts which at that time she despis- 
ed, The metuilic torrent passed through the favoured channel, and then 
left it dry. France, the Low Countries, England, and other nations have 
derived more advantage from the mines and ports of Spanish America, 
than they who alone were permitted to work the ore. Moreover, that 
sudden tide of annual wealth, cursed as it was in its origin with the blood 
of whole Indian vations, led Spain to persevere in her cruel and ambitious 
licy at home. Wesaw millions of her treasure scattered to the winds. 
The United States are not likely tocommit the dreadful series of errors 
through which Spain grasped at the shadow and lost the substance of her 
power. At the same time, one cannot but see some degree of danger in 
the prospect of vastly increased wealth, of speculation withdrawn from 
usefularts and especially of a quasi colonial region, exclusively devoted to 
the production of metallic wealth. It is evident there will be an immense 
diversion of labour, of capital, of shipping, of food, and manufactures, to 
the western coast. In every way this will be a relief to us, and to the 
States, also, themselves. Our emigrants will finda little more room when 
they land. Our shipowners, farmers, and manufacturers, will sutfer a lit- 
tle less competition. The precedents of Spanish America justify the ex- 
pectation that California may soon contain a million gold bunting settlers. 
Assuming the truth of the accounts, and the soundness of the calculations, 
which there seems no reason to doubt, it will be long before an average 
day’s work will produce less than a dollar a day. Till it sinks below that 
point, it will continue to attract new settlers. A hundred thousand men 
collecting one dollar a day—the present average is stated to be eight dol- 
lars—will produde £6,000,000 per annum. Oue may, therefore, safely 
estimate the produce at a much pigher rate. Whatever the effect may be 
on the metallic currency of the world, lere is, at least, a vast region open 
ed tocommerce. One cannot but recognise in these glittering spangles 
sown in the sand, and these worthless beads adhering to the rock, a pro- 
vidential means for procuring the settlement of the most remote and inac- 
cessible coast in the world. San Francisco, to a wellfound vessel, is moro 
than fifteen thousand miles from its own legislative metropolis, and not 
less distant from any other focus of commercial adventure. It is near ten 
thousand miles from the opposite shores of the Pacific. What chance was 
there of its settlement for ages to come? Providence has sprinkled with 
those little flakes, whereof half-a-dozen scarcely make a grain, the substan- 
tial wealth of a fruitful, well wooded, and well watered soil under a 
genial climate. Men were cheated into experimental science by the 
“ philosopher's stone.”” The same bait and the same maduess will now 
serve to people adistant coast, aud make the wildernesssmile. Before 
long, the Anglo-Saxon race will dominate over the vast Pacitic and its ten 
thousand islands.—London Times, Jan. 5. 

By this time, half of the adventurous youth of Western America is on 
its way to the new land of gold dust. The oases that stud the desert 
tractsof the Rocky Mountains, no less than the prairies and virgin soil of 
Michigan, are abandoned for the golden sands and streams of the Sacra- 
mento. Nor is the greed for rapid wealth confined to the enterprising 
citizens of the vast continent which has witnessed and stimulated its 
growth. The infection has spread, though in a very mitigated form, to 
ourown shores. Companies are forming, with sanguine calculations of 
cent. per cent. profits ; and individuals, who cannot brook the control of a 
directorate, nor the doubtful fortunes of an association, are manning 
small schooners to cross the Pacific in the season of mid-winter. 

This is as it has ever been, and probably will ever be. The vision of 
sudden opulence outshines the distant prize of slow and stubborn indus- 

That which may be gotten on the instant is more tempting than that 
which it will require years of tedious toil to acquire. It is useless to 
moralize, and almost fruitless to advise on a subject which has been ex- 
hausted by every sege, and which is illustrated by the contrasts and re- 
verses of daily life. Theardour of youth and the impetuosity of covet- 
ousness we can expect neither to check nor to destroy; but wemay at 
any rate enlarge upon the relation which the most successful search after 
gold bears to the industrial efforts and fortunes of a whole people. 

There are many thousands of persons still alive who recollect the fran- 
tic excitement of mining speculation which distinguished the memorable 
year 1824. In that year the Brazils, Columbia, and Mexico were expec- 
ted to yield the harvest which men now seek to gather in California. 
There was no limit to the wealth promised in these regions of fabulous 
and inexhaustible productiveness. You had but to scratch vhe soil, and 
gold dust clung to your fingers; and when you had exhausted the ob- 
vious amasement ofan easy manipulation, a moderate application of science 
and labour would develope resources of which imagination could not 
conceive nor description paint the grandeur and the brilliancy. Com. 
panies grew up day after day, competing for popular favour by the in- 
creasing magnilicence of their promises. Throughout the whole of the 
year 1824, shares in the mining associations rose and rose, until they 
reached their fatal culmination in 1825. Ships were freighted, miners 
from Wales and Cornwall engaged by the hundred, and calculations so- 
berly registered of the effect which a plethora of gold must produce 
upon the markets and the currency. The following is a statement of the 
instalments paid on each share in five of the principal mining companies, 
and the market prices of these shares ou the 10th of December, 1824, and 
the 11th of January, 1825, respectively :— 


Dec. 10, 1824. Jan. 11, 1825. 


Anglo-Mexican, £100, £10, paid, £83 pm. £158 £115 £125 
Brazilian, 100, 10, do. 10s. dis. 66 70 44 
Columbian, 100, 10, do. £19 pm. 82 62 59 
Realdel Monte, 400, 10, do. 550 pm. 1,250! 
United-Mexican, 40, 10, do, 35 pm. 155 115 


[ T'ooke’s History of Prices, vol. ii, p. 153]. 

Of these the United Mexican and the Real del Monte are now selling at 
about 5 shillings a share, and tho rest are either extinguished or merged 
in new but more prosperous ventures! But this is not all. Startling as 
was the impetus of the original covetousness, the pertiuacity of the credu- 
lity which tollowed was no less amazing. One of these companies spent 
nearly a million of money without yielding any return. Another million 
had to be raised, in order to continue the working. This other million 
was raised. It was then ascertained—on authority no less than that of 
Hvumsotpt’s—that in the principal mine there was water sufficieut to 
float the whole British Navy. It might been anticipated that this would 
damp the energy of the speculators. On the contrary, they were only 
incited to fresh _— aud fresh exertions. Hydraulic rams, Bramah 
presses, and eve ind of engine, with or without steam, were made, 
shipped, and employed to pump the greedy water out. The second mil- 
lion was soon exhausted. A third became necessary; and before the 
original subscribers had received 1 per cent. on their paid-up capital, a 
third million was actually raised! But rams and presses, though they 
could drain off water, could not create gold. Thirsty speculation—Tan- 
talus-like—still pursued the retreating stream, and even to this day buoys 
up its dashed hopes and stimulates its jaded labours by the scant and oc- 
casional pickings of the brilliant but illusive ore ! 

Itis not for us to prophesy that California will repeat the illusion of 
old Mexico and Brazil ; nor to disparage the inferences of those who as- 
sert that the golden age is come at last ; that the parsimony of the econ- 
omist, and the fears of the trader are rendered unlike nugatory by the 
destined influx of the metal for which all men labour, and most men la- 
bour in vain.—Neither will we at the present moment stay to weigh the 
prospective conditions of men with fixed and men with uncertain income 
of men in trade and men out of trade; of public tax payers and public 
creditors; of soldiers, sailors, and Government clerks, as compared with 
farmers, manufacturers, and merchants; nor inquire into the proba- 
bility of seeing the national debt paid otf by a voluntary subscription. 
It is sufficient to note that which has been as a warning to those who are 
too proud or too passionate to be guided by the experience of past 
delusions. 

But has the past no encouragements as well as warnings ? No persua- 
sives as strong as its dissuasives? No consolation for the patient, the 
persevering, and the thrifty, as effective as its rebuke of precipitate 
greediness and clutching temerity is stern and impressive? Let the his- 
tory of the last 24 years answer the question. Where are the treasures of 
the United Mexican and the Real del Monte mines? As well ask where 
are the gains of the railway speculators !—1825 and 1845 agree in the 








same tale of disappointment and distress! But there is another moral, 
no less striking, and far more consoling. While the rapid run after un- 
earned affluence has ended in bitterness and beggary, the dilligent culti- 
vation of industrial arts has raised the slow bet certain fabric of national 
and individual wealth. 

Our mines of gold have been a mockery anda snare. Our mines of 
coal, of tin, and of iron have repaid our loss tenfold. Baffled in our 
search after the shining mineral in its native caves, we have decoyed it to 
our shores by the homelier attraction of our cottons, our wollens, and our 
hardware. Birmingham, Bradford aud Manchester have been our Potosi 
and our El Dorado Our philosopher's stone has been fused in the fires 
of Birmingham and fashioned in the cracibles of Sheffield. Failing in 
the immediate grasp, we have succeded in the indirect acquisition of 
wealth. Our exports have increased in value since 1834 from thirty- 
eight millions to sixty eight millions pounds. We have since that time 
called into existence three colonial settlements in the South Pacific and 
the Indian Oceans. Of these, two not only consume the manufactures of 
the metropulitan state, but produce abuadantly the raw materials of 
which they are made: so that even in the event of the most wild hopes 
being realized by the aurilerous fertility of California and the golden 
harvest of the Sacramento, that wealth will retern in grateful exchange 
to the farmers and wool dressers of Austria or New Zealand; and the 
comforts of civilization, as well as the means of subsistence, will be sup- 
eae to the exiled adventurers of the Transatlantic Republic by the 

indred and coeval communities of two great but dissimilar islands, 
planted—as was that vast Republic—by the the indomitable courage and 
resolute perseverance of our common Saxon race. A large tract of 
trackless and barren waste has expanded into two dependencies, rich iu 
corn, rich in fruits, rich in metal. At home the impulse. f foreign trade 
has created a new port, which is destined to rival Liverpool. Ali this 
has been done by the ordinary energies of commercial perseverance. 
Even at the antipodes, England proclaims the lesson which she has 
taught at home,—that the real opulence of a country exists in the strong 
arm and strong will of its inhabitants; and that, without these, the dia- 
amouds of Brazii are a mockery, and the treasures of Pizarro a splendid 
beggary !—ZJbid Jan. 10. 

However, the “ gold fever” is not exactly a jesting matter. A popular 
delirium ludicrous enough in some of its aspects, 1s, after all, a painful 
subject of contemplation to those who look beyond the moment. We 
are, indeed, comparatively speaking, uninfected, in this country ; yet it 
might be uusate to take for granted, that many quacks will not find some 
patients, and that the daily administration of inflammatery stimulants 
requires no corrective. Most earnestly, therefore, do we warn all 
those of our countrymen who have anything to lose, to beware 
how they relinquish the tedious, but sure, pursuits of regular and 
honest industry, and rush into schemes of which they really know noth. 
ing whatever, except that the schemers have formed a contemptuously 
low estimate of the commercial caution and good sense of the community. 
We know but little of the “ gold district” of California; but we know 
enough of the great, unalterable laws of commerce, and enough of the 
history of all El Dorados from the beginning of the world, to predict that 
cruel disappointment and misery await those whuse haste to be rich 
leaves them no leisure to count costs. There is nothing really new in 
this California affair. We know just as well what an El Dorado ends in, 
as we know at what o’clock the sun will rise to-morrow morning. We 
have had two of them already, in our own time, in the shade of Mexican 
mines, and “ provisionally registered” railway bubbles; and he thot 
runs may read. As regards this parvicular Californian El Dorado, any 
man with an atom of commercial shrewdness and sagacity may see at a 
glance, that it is about the most perilous venture in which the dupes of 
their own greed ever risked lite and squandered money. A country with- 
out government, without magistracy, without law, except that of the 
bowie-knife and revolving pistol; a country to which all the buccaneering 
adventurers of two hemispheres are rushing, in armed swarms, each 
fearing to be behind the other; acountry in which all the necessaries of 
life are run up, by the combined influences of scarcity and social insecuri- 
ty, to an exorbitant and fabulous price—such a country will not only be 
perfect pandemonium of all the passions, but (what is more germane to 
our present purpose) it will be a singularly diflicult and dangerous place 
for making money. Of course, a day will come when the rightful owners 
of the California gold district will assert their proprietary title, aud send 
a sufficient military and police force to stop the scramble ; but, let it be 
remembered, whenever that day comes, there is an end of the El Dorado. 
In the meanwhile, Californian emigration is simply gambling—with the 
chance of being wrecked, starved, robbed, or murdered. Why go so 
far, when dice are to be had at home ? 

On the whole, although we have never happened to see and handle 
any of that Californian gold, and although it is most favourably spokeu 
of by the assayers, we unhesitatingly teil our readers that it is not by 
many degrees, so free from alloy as the New York savans would have us 
think. And we earnestly entreat such of our countrymen as feel the 
remotest inclination to take a voyage of 20,000 miles, with the view of 
trying their luck in a scramble—which may be all over, by the way. 
betore they reach their journey’s end—to ask themselves two questions 
before starting. First, may not even gold be bought too dear! And, 
secondly, is it quite certain that there are not very good gold mines at 
oe that will handsomely pay the working.—London Morning Chronicle 

lan. 11th. 








INDIA. 


The India Mail of December 3d from Bombay, reached London early 
in January. The Bombay Times, of December 2, has the following ac- 
count of affairs :— 


“ Atthe date of our last the troops which had crossed the Ravee had 
been directed to advance, and we have now assembled on the Chenaub, 
under the immediate command of Lord Gough in person, an army of 
20,000 men, with 70 pieces of artillery—including three regiments of 
dragoons, five of regular and four of irregular native cavalry, seven troops 
of horse, and as many companies of foot artillery, with five field batter- 
ies, four r giments of European and 15 of native infantry. These are ex- 
pected to advance to the northward in two divisions in quest of an ene- 
my. One body of insurgents, about 15,000 strong, are said to be posted 
a little way beyond the Jhelam, under Shere Singh and his brother, and 
a brother of Moolraj; Chuttur Singh is somewhere near Peshawur. The 
troops at the last-named station have mutinied; Major Lawrence and 
Lieut, Bowie were obliged to seek safety in flight; they are now in Ko. 
hat. The troops in Attock remain faithful, and Capt. Abbott is still able 
to hold hisown in the Hazareh country. Of the Jamoo division, under 
Colonel Steinbach, we have heard nothing since our last. After some 
ren of severe skirmishing before Mooltan, an attack was made on the 
field-works established near our camp, and by the fire from which our 
troops had been for some time greatly annoyed. The arrangements seem 
to have been admirable—the conduct of the troops beyond all praise. 
The enemy were broken and driven back at all points—five of their guns 
remaining in our hands. This occurred cn the 7th November. Since 
then everything has remained as formerly. The first portion of the Bom- 
bay Columu—above 7,000 strong, with 24 guns, left Roree on the 21st 
ultimo, and would be all on their upward march within a week after- 
wards; they would probably reach Mooltan between the 12th and 20th 
inst. A detachment, consisting of the 3d N, 1., Turnbull’s battery, and 
500 of Jacob’s Horse, had got as far as Ooch, but, when within a week’s 
march of Mooltan, were directed to halt. All the troops now in the field, 
amounting to above forty thousand in number, excluding Whish’s army 
and the garrison at Lahore, and including some 15,000 of our allies, seem 
in excellent health and the highest spirits. It is doubtful whether any 
operation of importance will becommenced until all our troops shall have 
arrived at their posts. The Commander of the Forces at Ceylon has met 
with an accident, by which his ancle bone has been fractured or dislo- 
cated. The government has been compelled to repeal the obnoxious 
gun, dog, and shop taxes. It is expected that Lord Torrington will 
speedily be relieved of the cares of government and be removed “to a 
more extended sphere of usefulness.” 


Moottan.—At the date of our last there had been some severe skirm- 
ishing around Mooltan between the Ist and 3d of November. Of this 
we were hardly able to give notice—we had not then been furnished with 
particulars. The insurgents having about the beginning of the month es- 
tablished a battery ina deep watercourse within the range of the camp of 
Edwardes and Cortlandt, opened a fire on our allies, which, though dis- 
tant, was annoying to them ; and General Whish accordingly determined 
to construct a battery a mile or so in front, commanding the flank of the 
enemy. This was armed with two 18 pounders, two howitzers, and four 
mortars, which played on the insurgents at the distance of 900 yards with 
considerable effect. Capt. Maitland and some of the men of the 32d were 
cut down by falling in with some of the enemy, who pretended to be our 
allies. At daybreak on the 5th the working party returned to camp, 
when a heavy fire, which continued all day, was opened from the tren- 





ches. As usual, the superiority of the matchlock over the musket was 
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obvious, and the enemy were able to pick off our men at distances at 
which ourshot never reached them : yet they had no bullets, but rough 
slugs of lead for their guns, Instead of bombshells, they fired pewter 
canisters from their mortars. Thecannonade was resumed onthe morn- 
ing of the 6th, and the guards at the advanced post had some severe skir- 
mishing with the enemy, who came in front and dared them to advance. 
Under such an insult as this, the men were not to be restrained; thrice 
they threw themselves on the enemy, and thrice they drove them backia 
disorder. In these encounters ten sepoys were killed, and 15 Europeans 
killed or wounded. This state of matters could not long be suffered to 
endure, and on the evening of the 6th, accordingly, two brigades* of in- 
fantry were directed to prepare next morning for an attack. These con- 
sisted of 1,400 each, one ander Lieu.enant Colonel Franks, commanding 
H. M. 10th Foot, the other under Lieut. Colonel Brooke, H. M. 32d foot, 
and 600 cavalry under Major Wheeler, with Anderson’s troop of horse 
artillery, the whole under Brigadier Markham. It was reselved that the 
should move out an hour before day-light to the eastern side of the nullak 
that flanks the allied camp, and making a circuit, take tne encamped posi- 
tion in flank, Major Edwardes’s force at the same time making a corres- 
ponding advance down the nullah (Wolle Mahomed’s caual) on ite wes- 
tern side, manning the advance post. 

To leave the British at liberty for the flank movement and defence of 
their own camp, it was arranged that the heavy guns and the guard should 
be withdrawn, wre two H. A. guns that remained in the redoubt cor- 
ner of the position—Lientenant Pollock being sent to occupy it with the 
Kuttermukhee regiment of Cortlandt’s force, 1,000 of Lieutenant Lake’s 
men, and 500 of Major Edwardes’s irregulars. About 11 p.m., (6th) this 
detachment took up their ground, but had not loag been | tons when six 
companies of Cortlaadt’s regiment, in fact, all the Poorbeeas of the corps, 
went over in small detachments to the enemy, leaving Lieutenants Pol- 
lock, Patton (of the Engineers), and Bunny (of the Artillery ), to copgratu- 
late themselves on not having been attacked before they went over, or 
been carried overas prisoners to Moolraj. The desertion of course en- 
couraged the enemy, who came on shouting to the rest of the men to fol- 
low the example of their brethren. Lieutenant Bunny, who was in charge 
of the two guns, immediately sent up to camp for his horses and reinforce- 
ments. The outlying pickets of the right brigade (two companies of 
European and four companies of native infantry) went down to the post, 
the British officers (Lieutenants Pollock, Patton, and Bunny) remaining 
firm at their posts notwithstanding their critical position. The desertion 
of one out of threeregular r+giments, on which the allies depended as 
their principal support, coupled with the depressing effect, the absence 
of all reinforcements from Scinde and Ferozepoor must have had on Gen- 
eral Whish’s force, certainly placed him in acritical position that morning, 
as he could no longer depend on the co-operation of the allied force, and 
had not men enough for offensive operations on two sides; while it be- 
came, at the same time, evident that something must be done to lower the 
spirits of the enemy, and raise those of the British and allied troops. To 
mend the matter, news had on that day been received of the defection of 
the Peshawur troops. 

Day broke in this position of affairs, and there was no longer any chance 
of surprise. An order was therefore given to the men to cook and make 
a light meal, and be ready at haif-past nine,a.m. They had hardly com- 
menced when news arrived that Major Edwardes’s camp was attacked in 
force by the enemy, who outflanked his batteries. They were, however, 
eventually driven back with great loss, after a long hand to hand fight, by 
the regular regiments (those that remained staunch), who behaved very 
well. In the midst of this meee the British columns moved to the rescue, 
aud were in time to confirm the allied force in the spirits they had gained 
in their successful encounter. They waited on the eastern side of the 
canal to form their colamns, made a detour to the riglit, and went in at 
the enemy, cavalry, and infantry emulating one another. Battery after 
battery was taken with trifling loss, and all the enemy’s guns were taken 
possession of. It is a satisfaction to kuow that the enemy had suffered 
severely in the attacks. The leader of the recusant regiment that went 
over in the night was amongst the slain, and Hurree Singh, the comman- 
der of cavalry who deserted Vans Agnew, was mortally wounded. It is 
hoped the battle of Soorujkoond will last the enemy Ul reinforcements 
arrive. Nooflficers were even wounded, and only two Evropeans killed, 
three or four natives, and about fourteen of all arms, wounded. The ir- 
regular cavalry charged the batteries in their zeal, and eutered them with 
trifling loss. A troop of the 1lthirregular cavalry, under Lieutenant and 
Adjutant Matheson, charged a one gun battery, and took it. Moolraj, 
himself was in his temple, just concluding the funeral ritesof his nephew, 
who was killed on the 6th at the advance post, when he heard his troops 
were rupningin. He called to the sirdars :— You gave them the guns, 
eh! I thought you promised me that by this the whole camp should be 
moved to Soojabad. Go and break your heads with your devices.” 

The enemy’s loss on this occasion was afterwardscomputed at betwixt 
500 and 1,000 inall. Oar allies under Edwardes and Cortlandt behaved 
most gallantly, and did us yeoman service, but not without suffering se- 
verely in turn. It was remarked as singular, that on the 7th the last of 
the guns which accompanied Agnew and Anderson were captured. The 
action had been loudly and universally lauded. We had not on this, as 
on too many other occasions, everything left to brute foree—the excel- 
lence of our tactics seemed only surpassed by the conduct of our troo,s. 
Brigadier Markham is spoken of by all in terms of the highest commen- 
dation. From this time forward nothing of the slightest moment occur- 
red in camp: the field-works of the enemy were destroyed, and such ar- 
rangements made as to prevent their being replaced. In the intervals of 
war the sports of peace were resumed, and on the 14th sky races began. 
The first of the Bombay detachments will probably have arrived by the 
26th November, should they have been allowed to resume their march 
trom Ooch. The main body cannot be looked for earlier than the 12th 
December, if so soon; and it seems unlikely that operations will be re- 
sumed until all have assembled. Moolraj has of late been strengthened 
by adetachment from Bunneo, and is reported to have some 10,000 or 
12,000 men under hiscommand. It is not imagined that he will now give 
in. 

Our latest news from General Whish’s Camp comes down to the 20th 
ultimo. The thermometer during the day stood at 75 degress, and fell 
during the night to 40 degrees; yet, notwithstanding this great range 
of temperature, there was scarcely any sickness amongst the troops. 
The wounded men were doing well. On the 13th the enemy had hove 
in sight, buthad prudently retired without attempting to molest us. 

The Friend of India gives the following account of the affair at the out- 
post. 


“ A battery erected on the outside of the walls of the town greatly 
annoyed our position. On the evening of the 6th of November it was 
determined to send a considerable force under Brigadier Markham an 
hour before daylight to take the enemy by surprise. On that day it ap- 
pears that intelligence of the defection of the troops at Peshawur had 
reached the camp, and, combined with the non-arrival of reinforcements 
from Scinde or Ferozepore, greatly disheartened the men. To add to 
the confusion, six companies of General Cortlandt’s regiment went over 
in small detachments to the enemy, and the officers under whom the 
had been appointed to serve found themselves in a very awkward posi- 
tion, though they bad reason to congratulate themselves on not having 
been attacked when the traitors left our camp. From various circum- 
stances, the idea of a surprise was giving up, and orders were issued to 
the men to cook and eat, and to be in readiness at half-past nine in the 
ema | They had hardly commenced, when news arrived that Major 
Edwoardes’s camp was attacked in force by the enemy, who had outflank- 
ed his batteries. They were driven back with great loss after a hand- 
to-hand fight, in which his men exhibited their wonted valour. In the 
mean time the troops under Brigadier Markham advanced to the rescue, 
and having made a detour to the right moved down on the enemy, 
cavalry, and infantry emulating each other. Battery after battery was 
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* « Camp before Mooltan, Nov. 7. 1848.—Division Orders. 

“ After orders of yesterday.—The operations against the enemy the last three 
days not having had the desired effect, their position will be attacked to-morrow, 
when the following details will be in readiness at half-past four a.m., to proceed 
under the officers named :— 

Cavalry and Horse Artillery. Brig. Salter Commanding. 
2d Sqds. and 11th L, C., complete to 160 Rank and File. 
2d Do llth Ir. Do. 220 0. 
2d Do. 7th Ir. Do. 220 Do. 

4th Troop 3d Brig. Horse Artillery. 


Infy. under Brigr. Markham. 
6 Co's. R.M. LOth Foot complete to....400) Under Lt. 
8 t+ Gils Bilickccsccvsscescccesss O19} Gal, Pranks 
8 © GRO Chis caer decccciiwrcecsess 512$ H.M. 10tk, 
6 Co's. H.M. 32d Foot complete to..... 500) Under Lt. 
8 | ey ee ere re 35 ; Col. Brooke. 
8 wee! | ere ee ree 560) H.M. 32d. 


‘The 72d, andall details not included in the above,to remain in camp, under 
Brigadier Harvey, who will direct two-thirds of the disposable Cavalry to pa- 
trole the front of camp, at half a mile distant, with four guns from 4th troop 1st 
brig, H.A. 

eTwo guns 4th troop 1st brigade H.A., and 60 Suwars 11th Irr, Cay, to attend 
the Major General. 

“Forty pioneers to accompany the 4th troop, 3d brig. H.A,” 
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taken, and all the enemy’s guns were shortly in our possession, with the 
exception of two, which were withdrawn into the town. No officers 
were even wounded, ouly two — and four natives were killed, 
and about fourteen wounded. ‘The loss of the enemy was i severe, 
Our success was most complete, and it reflects the highest credit on the 
skill and judgmeut of the Brigadier, whose manceuvres are the theme of 
general praise in all the letters which have been published from the 
camp. ‘The exact loss of Major Edwardes has not been ascertained, but 
it is believed to have been fully 200 in killed and wounded. The con- 
stancy and courage of his men shows clearly that all the levies raised by 
that officer and General Cortlandt are not tainted with the leaven of 
treachery. But if we could believe that their fidelity has all along been 
doubtful, that would only enhance our admiration cf the ability which 
enabled these officers with such materials to engage Moolra)j twice with 
the most complete success, and to drive him from the open country to 
his citadel. * 

The T'imes adds the following items :— = 

An attempt to corrupt the artillery at Dam-Dum had been discovered 
to the authorities in Bengal, and proved itself to be another instance of 
Sikh villany and temerity in such matters. : 

Major Lawrence had escaped safely from Peshawar, and was at Kohat, 


by the latest advices, with his family. 
"Phe Govecnentaenaell left Allahabad in the middle of November on 


his way to the north-west frontier. : 

Our correspondent at Bomby asserts that there is no truth in a ramour 
which had just been put forwaad by an Agra paper, and was generally 
circulated in the press of Bombay, that Lord Falkland, the Governor, was 
about to retire. On the contrary, he informs us that Lord Falkland seem- 
ed at length,thoronghly acclimatized, and continued to exhibit the warmest 
interest in the duties of his station. 


=—_—=— — SS ————— SS 
BUT PAANe INSTITUTE, 657 Broadway.—Grand Concert by LUIGI 

ELENA, the young Italian Violinist, aged 15 years, Member of many Philharmonic so- 
cieties, aud of (he Conservatoire National, Paris, Turin, and lately elected a member of the 


New York Philharmonic Society. He will be assisted on this occasion by several eminent 


Artists of New York, and by his brother, ANNIBALE, a Pianist of eight years of age. Taurs- 
day Evening, Feb, ‘th, 1848. 

ProcramMe—Part First.—Introduction, Quintet, Onslow. Caprice Nocturne, for the 
Piano, executed by Annibale Elena, A.Goria. Air lialian, Mme. Goria Bothe. Adagio and 
Rondo, from Vieuxtemps’ conce’ts, executed by Luigi Elena, Vieuxtemps, Cavatina and Aria, 
Come innocente Giovans, by Mme. A. Otto, Donizetti. Solo Guitar, Theme, Variations, 
composed and performed by 8S. B.Coupa. English Ballad, Neapolitan, | am dreaming of 
Thee, Mine. Goria Bothe.——Part Second.—Introduction Quintet, Onslow. Cavatina, Ro- 


bert, Robert, by Mme. A Otto, Meyerbeer. Variations for the Piano, on Beatrice di Tenda, 
executed by Annibaie Elena, A. Lecarpentier. Cavatina, from Roberto Devereux, by Mine. 
A. Onto, Donizeuti. Grana Duo tor Piano and Violin, on La Gazza Ladra, executed by Mr. 
Timm end Luigi Elena, Osborn and De Beriot. Fantaisie Romant que, executed by Luigi 
Eleua, Robberechts 

Tickets 50 centseach. Doorsopenat7 Concert8 o'clock. No postponement on account 


ofthe weather. 








Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 10% 1-2 a 108 3+. 
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To Supscriners—Our travelling agent, Mr. Thomas Peele, is on his usual 
journey to the South and West. 





The Cunard Steamer Canada, Capt. Judkins, arrived here on Monday 
night, after a boisterous passage of sixteen days, having sailed from Liver- 
pool on Saturday, the (3th ult. 


In our sammary of English news we have no events of political im- 
portance to record, if we except the death of the Earl of Auckland, First 
Lord of the Admiralty. In him the public has lost a valuable servant, 
and the Peerage one of its most sterling members. If not a man of very 
brilliant parts, Lord Auckland had acquired general confidence and re- 
spect, from his assiduity in the discharge of his duties, his practical com- 
mon sense, aud his unblemished reputation for political and private integri- 
ty. The particulars of this sudden occurrence are given in our obituary. 
The consequent change in the Ministerial Cabinet was unsettled, at the 
date of the Canada’s sailing. Rumour gave the vacant post to Lord 
Hatherton, Sir Francis Baring, or the Earl of Carlisle ; and we notice that 
Sir James Graham’s name is also mentioned iu the list of possible occu- 
pants. Should the last come into the Administration, it would be 
undoubtedly strengthened, for his business talents are of the highest or- 
der, aud this qualification is considered more and more asa sine qua non. 
The pa- 
tronage, of which the First Lord of the Admiralty is thedispenser, is enor 
mous, and the mode in which it is exercised excites much jealousy and 
comment on the part of the press and the public. Our ships of war 
must be numerous enough to protect our interests in every quarter of the 
globe, and efficiently manned and armed that our naval supremacy be 
not questioned; yet withal the cry for retrenchment and economy is 
growing popular, and there is no evading Parliamentary investigations. 
It is no sinecure to be at the head of any Department now-a-days; and 
the head of the Navy must be a man of energy, ability, and repute. 

Mr. Cobden’s Financial reform scheme was“ endorsed’’ by a large and 
enthusiastic meeting in Manchester on the 10th ult. Messrs. George 
Wilson, Cobden, M. P., Bright, M. P., and Henry, M. P., were the prin- 
cipal speakers. We do not, however, see at present any visible signs of 
this Financial crusade rivalling the Anti-Corn Law League, whatever it 
may become hereafter when tried in the Parliamentary furnace. 

We observe with much regret that the cholera has seriously increased 
in London, and still more so in Glasgow, the latter city appearing to bear 
the chief brunt. The official report made up in London to the 11th ult. 
gives the total number of cases as 7,099, of deaths, 3,184, and of recover. 
ies, 1,445. Nearly six-sevenths of these have occurred in Scotland. On 
the Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday preceding the sailing of the 
steamer, the new cases reported from Glasgow alone were 180, 318, and 
113 respectively. An establishment for pauper children, six miles from 
London, had been severely visited; and many deaths had occurred. 
Children, we believe, have hitherto been almost exempt. 

The accounts of the Revenue of Great Britain made up to the 5th ult., 
areconsidered favourable. They show an increase in the year, then end- 
ing, of half a million sterling, over the preceding year, and remembering 
how disastrous politically and commercially 1818 has been, the result is 
matter for congratulation. It is also a remarkable fact that the funds are 
3 1-2 percent higher in January 1849, than at the same period last year. 
Of the news lrom India we give lengthened details elsewhere. It will 
be seen, that though no definite progress has been made in the sibjuga- 
tion of the insurgent Sikhs and the contemplated annexation of the 
Punjaub, yet the valour and skill of British arms has been again displayed. 

From Ireland there is mo news of importance. The cholera spreads 

Very slowly there, we are most glad to notice. The termination of Mr. 
C.G. Duffy’s trial appears as far distant as ever. The mismanagement 
of these Irish trials by the Law officers of the Crown, is unaccountable 
and vexatious. Judgment on Smith O’Brien’s writ of error was to be 
Siven on the 16th ult., which would decide the question of the case 
§°lng up to the House of Lords. 

The Queen, and the Royal Family, continue in the enjoyment of health ; 
and had been liberally dispensing the usual charities and partaking the 
usual festivities of the season, at Windsor Castle. In their dignified mode 
of life, there is not much scope for Court gossip, unless in the hands o; 
those who manufacture it, when not otherwise obtainable. 

The mail on the Great Western Railway had been audaciously plundered, 
and notes and bills of exchange to a very heavy amount had been ab- 
atracted. ‘The thieves, on making a second attempt within twenty-four 
hours of the first, and on the same road, were caught and handed over 
to the authorities. Minor items of news will be found elsewhere. 

No one can have been surprised to learn that the new President of the 
French Republic has already compromised himself in the eyes of his 


The office is itself one of great importance and responsibility. 








¢ untrymen and of Europe. There have been some changes in the Mi- 
nistry consequent on a ludicrous attempt on his part to play the Emperor 
with his ministry. He demanded from M. de Malleville, the Minister of 
the Interior, sundry documents connected with his own foolish attempt 
at Boulogne and Strasbourg, which the Minister refused todeliver, Be- 
ing backed by his colleagues he carried his point, and the President pro. 
mised better behaviour iu future. The affair led, however, to the resig- 
nation of M. de Malleville and M. Bixio, whose places are supplied by 
M. M. Lacrosse and Buffet, In the course of this affair a letter of Louis 
Napoleon found its way into print, which so comically contrasted his 
pretensions with his powers, that Paris laughed—a bad omen. None but 
a Napoleon can stand against Parisian ridicule—nor can this Napoleon do 
80 long. No nomination to the Assembly of three fitting persons for a 
Vice President has been made by Louis Napoleon. It cannot, however, 
be much longer delayed; and itis thought that Odilon Barrot will be the 
chosen man, leaving the present imbecile ministry to die a natural death. 
There is a call both from within and without for a dissolution of the As- 
sembly itself; and in short the political position of France is not easy to 
comprehend. Admiral Cecille is appointed Ambassador to London, M. 
de Lagrené to Brussels at the approaching conference on Italian affairs, 
and the Prince de la Moskowa, son of Marshal Ney, goes as French Minis- 
ter to Stockholm. 

From the other parts of Europe there is no news of much moment. 
The Austrian troops have captured several towns lying on the Dunube 
between Vienna and Buda, and little doubt is entertained that the Hun- 
garians entrenched in the latter city and Pesth must yield to the over- 
whelming forces of Windischgratz. Readers know that these two places 
lie opposite each other on the Danube ; in the latter Kossuth, the life and 
soul of the Hungarians, awaits his fate. The Pope remains at Gaeta, 
flattered by the diplomatists, laden with gifts from the King of Naples 
and the Queen of Spain, but formerly deposed by the Citizens of Rome. 
The great bell of the Capito}, tolled only at the death of the Pope, an- 
nounced on the evening of December 29th that the papal dynasty was 
over, after a chequered existence of upwards of a thousand years. 
Whether efforts will be made by foreign powers to reseat His Holiness 
on the Quirinal Mount appears doubtful. Symptoms are apparent of a 
renewed warfare between the Sardinians and the Austrians under 
Marshal Radetski. 





CALIFORNIA. 

The ramifications of this engrossing topic extend far and wide. Not 
only do the public yearn for direct intelligence from that attractive re- 
gion, but the interest felt in news from many other quarters is materially 
heightened by its bearing direct or indirect upon the gold diggings. No- 
thing authentic from them has come to hand during the week ; but the 
excitement has been kept alive by various arrivals. In the first place, the 
Crescent City, Steamer, reached this port from Chagres on Saturday af- 
ternoop last, and her arrival occasioned a great flutter of expectation. It 
was soon found, however, that in place of barrels of gold dust and twen- 
ty-five pound lumps of virgin gold, her manifest showed only two cases 
of preserves and half-a-dozen boxes of cigars. The disappointment was 
great; but the fact indicated nothing more than that no vessel of later 
date had arrived at Panama, previously to the sailing of the steamer from 
Chagres, which took place on the 9th inst. Public expectation being 
baulked in the matter of remittances, curiosity about the mode of transit 
was aroused, and very effectually sated—the daily journals being filled 
with correspondence from Chagres, Cruces, and Panama, with postscripts 
here and there appended, that bear date from a canoe or a mud-hovel. 
These communications are but the preface, as it were, o ‘hat great flood 
of Californian literature with which the country will be inundated so soon 
as the pen-wielding adventurers arrive at their destination, and commu- 
nications by Mail Steamers are regularly established. 

These letters are tinctured with every variety of character, and a few 
are pleasant reading enough. The trouble is, that they differ so widely, 
that one is puzzled on which to rely. If A tells us that the route across 
the Isthmus of Panama is a perilous adventure—if he enlarge upon the 
gaping jaws of innumerable lligators, and the invasion of*his canoe by 
hissing water-snakes—if he tell you that he heard cut-throat natives 
whispering in the dark, and divived their murderous purpose without 
understanding their language—if he breathe a pious ejaculation when he 
has floundered safely out of unfathomable gulfs of mud, and has escaped 
the “ pestilence that walketh by noon-day,” B forthwith puts out his 
announcement, that the risk is nothing, the country beautiful, the natives 
courteous, and the whole affair not worth talking about. The difference 
in men’s physical constitutions and power of endurance, the desire to ex: 
cite sympathy or admiration in detailing one’s own adventures, and the 
fact that many now see themselves in print for the first time, these and 
twenty other obvious reasons sufficiently account for the discrepancy. 
Thinking it also well that readers should not surfeit their love of the 
marvellous with overdrawn statements at the outset, we donot make any 
extracts from all these public communications. Bide a while, reader, 
and we skall have startling tales enough from the shores of the Sacra- 
mento. 

The facts to be noted down are few. The Steamer California had not 
arrived at Panama on the 8th ult. There were at least five hundred 
persons on the Isthmus, many suffering personal discomfort, some ex- 
posed to the risks of an unhealthy climate. For their conveyance for- 
ward they were looking for the California, Steamer, and two schooners. 
Some even talked of starting by land! Five deaths had occurred amongst 
the adventurers, said to have been caused by Cholera; but on this point 
there is not very exact testimony. ‘The Crescent City made the voyage 
hence to Chagres in nine days and a half. She touched at Kingston, Ja- 
maica, and at Havana on her return. 

Accounts from the Sandwich Islands, to the 2d of Nov., speak of the 
immense emigration from them to California. Twenty-seven vessels had 
sailed for San Francisco from Honolulu, between the middle of June and 
the end of October. They had carried off six hundred passengers, a large 
amount of specie, and all the goods available for the California market, 
this draining process producing serious effects upon the trade, commerce, 
aad general prosperity of the Islands. By this route, also, we learn of a 
general abandonment of Oregon by the hardy settlers of that territory, 
who are flocking Southwards by thousands to the Gold region of Cali- 
fornia. 

From Valparaiso, Callao, and other ports of the Pacific comes by every 
arrival intelligence of the same description, though the effect on a large 
community of this golden epidemic is not, of course, so severely felt as in 
a small one like that of Honolulu. An extract of a letter from Valparaiso, 
Nov. 30, has been published, announcing that $70,000 in gold dust had ar- 
rived there, and that $100,000 had been landed at Payta for shipment to 
the United States vid Panama. Specie appears to be a principal item in 
the exports to San Francisco ; and itis said that at least $150,000 will be 
forwarded by the California, Steamer, from Valparaiso alone. 

Lastly, by the Canada we have something from England, of the opin- 
ions of the press, and the movements of the people, as regards this novel 
enterprise. Nor are we at all inclined to echo the announcement that , 
the fever of speculation in this matter has taken the same hold of the | 
“Old Country” that it has ofthe “New World.” The reverse is rather 
the fact. Ships are, indeed, advertised for San Francisco, but none, to our 
knowledge, have been hurried off at afew days’ notice. Trading, Mining, 
and Gold-washing Companies are announced for prosecuting the ad- 
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venture; but they are not got up under the auspices of persons of 
weight in the commercial world, nor will they extensively gull the un- 
wary, if the press can drum a little common sense into them. Thrown 
upon their own resources, we all know what Englismen can do, by what 
they have done ; but with the masses of our countrymen there is not so 
much confidence and self-reliance habitually displayed as we find on all 
occasions here. Had half-a-dozen names of mercantile eminence headed 
a Californian advertisement in London, tens of thousands would have ane 
swered the appeal. As it is, there is much said about California in Eng- 
land, but caution is the watchword of the press, and we trust will be the 
ruling principle of the people. New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, and Cana- 
da invite millions of stout hearts and sturdy arms; let us hope that the 
tide of emigration setting thither will not be diverted by the strong temp- 
tations, but doubtful results, held outon the North-Western shores of the 
Pacific. In preceding columns readers will find two er three extracts 
from the English papers on this subject. 

Since writing the above, our attention has been arrested by a pun- 
gent article in the Courier §- Enquirer of yesterday, from which we 
have but time and space to make two short extracts. Here is one :— 


Phlegmatic John Bull hath been sorely smitten with the California fever. Hig 
burly sons, whom nothing before was ever known to astonish or excite, are frantic 
after a fashion, of which cold-blooded, sober minded Yankees can form no concep- 
tion. ‘The English have stood fire in war to admiration, and have kept as coo! ag 
could be expected when every throne in Europe seemed likely to be overthrown. 
But the gol en visions which western winds have wafted to their shores, more po- 
tent than ancient enchantments, have thrown them into a whirl of excitement, gid- 
dy and unthinking where it is not scheming, unprincipled and villainous, The fever 
in England seems higher than it has been here. 

Now this account does net at all tally with the opinion we have re- 
corded above; and having great respect for the general accuracy and 
ability with which our contemporary’s foreign news is registered, we. 
concluded that there must be for once a difference between us. Not so, 
however. The Courier confirms our views in the same identical article in 
these words. Whether the same hand penned prologue and epilogue, 
we know not. It is none of our business to reconcile them :— 

So far as we can judge fromthe accounts that have thus far reached us, there is 
not likely to be a very great rush from England to the gold regions atonce. The 
fever there seems to have done little but make susceptible subjects for the swind- 
lers who expect to reap from ita harvestof dishonest gain. We see few notices of 
vessels chartered or laden by emigrants, though many will doubtless go out wi 
cargoes of ds. Merchants will seek legitimate profits from the new demand 
for importations. And it may be that emigration will become augmented, and that 
great numbers of the people of England and other European countries will find 

their way to California ; but at present the indications of such movement are not 
very conspicuus., 


We must candidly acknowledge that between these two paragraphs 








there is a terrible onslaught on the “old country” for the number 
and villainies of her swindling companies, announced and denounced in 
the London journals. The Courier complacently hugs itself on the total 
absence of such fraudulent institutions here, taking it as proof of the ex. 
istence of a superior code of morals. This subject cannot be dieposed of im 
a paragraph ; but we think the fact—if it be so—goes far to prove what we 
have already asserted—that for evil, as wellas for good, the English are 
less self-reliant than the Americans. We believe we need not go far 
back in the records of stock exchange proceedings here in search of com- 
panies and corporations assailed on their own soil with vituperation, and 
charged with all imaginable villaivies that such associations can commit. 
But we shrink from so ungracious a task; nor would we willingly strike 
a moral balance between the individual Monroe Edwardses of this land, 
and the incorporated Diddlesex Companies of our own. In the present 
case we trust the duped will not be many. The press has effectually 
headed the swindlers off. We wish it could exercise as stroug an infla. 
ence here in the prevention of isolated cases of fraud. 





Nova Scotia.—The Legislative Session was opened at Halifax by His 
Excellency, Sir John Harvey, the Governor, on the 18th ult. We ob- 





serve that in the course of his able opening speech, he expresses his in- 
tention of laying before the Assembly the views of the home government 
on the important subject of the railroad from the Atlantic to Quebec. It 
will be of deep interest to both Proviuces, and we trust that in the fur- 
therance of the project, facilities will be affurded for the advantageous 
settlement of thousands of hardy emigrants upon a soil hitherto unculti- 
vated. 

We have received from Port Wallace, N.8., a lengthened communica- 
tion on this matter, with a request that it might appear in our columns. 
The establishment ofa railroad communication between Nova Scotia and. 
Canada is of vast moment, and as such would command the interest of 
our readers all over this continent. But the choice of a terminus, on 
which the writer enlarges, is a question of too local a character for dis- 
cussion at such length and at such a distance from the scene. He must 
excuse us therefore from inserting it, and not attribute our refusal to any 
lack of good will towards the colony. 





Yucatan.—Accounts had reached New Orleans on the 25th ult., that 
a great battle had been fought between the American auxiliary legion, 
numbering 500, anda body of 8000 Indians. The former were trium- 
phantly victorious, suffering, however, aloss of 43 killed and many wound- 
ed. 

QuarayTINE.—A committee of the Legislature of the State of New 
York has reported im favour of removing the Quarantine Establishment 
of this port from Staten Island to Sandy Hook. Thatit should be re- 
moved to some locality, where it would be less offensive to the inhabi- 
tants of this great metropolis is indeed much to be desired ; and though 
we should not presume to offer any advice upou the subject, we may 
mention the surprise ofall foreigners on their arrival here at finding this ne- 
cessary nuisance in so desirable a situation. At present it would 
seem to be continued there for the mere purpose cf warning of 
New Yorkers from a charming and convenient retreat. 

Whilst on the subject of Quarantine, we take the opportunity of men- 
tioning another matter connected therewith. The British Government 
having requested the London Board of Healtb to give an opinion as ta 
the efficiency of Quarantine in cases of Cholera, the Board has not only 
emphatically repudiated it, but has gone a step further in advance— 
they denounce the whole Quarantine system in the following strong 
terms. The extract is from a letter to Lord Palmerston, dated Dee. Ist, 
and the opinion here given will have much weight :— 

The General Board of Health would recall to your Lordship’s attention the 
mischievous operation of quarantine regulations, on the professional and public 
mind, in diverting attention from real measures of precaution and fixing it on 
those which are purely mmaginary. Dr. Christison, says “cleanliness and venti- 
lation will dissipate any epidemic :” experience shows that he is right. But qua- 
rantine, by disregarding cleanliness and ventilation, by confining and congregating, 


instead of dispersing, infected persons, and by thus ens Se and foul 
air, creates and maintains the very conditions, which, if there be present the 








 fomes’’ of a pestilence, must give to it the utmost concentration and virulence. 

From evidence, of which they have now laid before your Lordship a part, the 
General Board of Health beg to state that they have arrived at the conviction 
that the expense incurred by quarantine establishments is worse than waste of 
public money, and that the general experience of their inutility and the mischiey- 
ousness, justifies and requires their abandonment. They are also of opinion that 
it would be alike honourable and advantageous to Great Britain to set the example 
to other nations of discontinuing for the future the enforcement of regulations 
which in the judgment of all competent and disinterested persons who have paid 
attention to their operation, cannot be carried into effect without inflicting evils of 
a most grievous nature without any com ensating benefit whatever, and which had 
their origin in times when the nature of epidemic diseases and the laws which re-. 
gulate their rise and spread, were pemereprey unknown. 

Ihave, &e. [Signed] Henry AvstTIN, Secretary. 

The Hight Hon. Viscount Palmerston, G.C.B. 




















































































































































































































Launcu.—Two magnificent steamers, the Atlantic and Pacific, were 
launched here on Thursday. They are of 3000 tons burthen, and are the 
pioneers of five destined for the New York and Liverpool trade, having 
been built under the able superintendence of E. K. Collins, Esq., well- 
known in connection with the noble packet ships of this port. Great 
things are predicted of their performance, and the Cunard steamers are 
bidden to look to their laurels. We have not room for a lengthened ac- 
count of the vessels, nor of the launch; nor of the entertainment given on 
the occasion; but the following toast, given by Captain Hudson of the 
United States Navy, deserves commemorating for its pith and point. It 
must be remembered by distant readers that the day was foggy, the lo- 
eale the East River, and the names of the ships the Aé/antie aud Pacific. 


“. K. Collins, the projector and enterprising agent ofthe New York and Liver- 
pool Mail Steam Association—the greatest philusopher of this or any eng 
“Tis true, that Solon and Lycurgus gave us laws, Archimedes proposed to lifi t 1e 
world if he could find a fulcrum on which to rest his lever, and our own Franklin 
brought the lightning down from Heaven ; bat it never entered into any of their 
heads to electrify their countrymen by taking advantage of a fog day, to tumble 
the “ Atlantic” and “ Pacific’ into the narrow compass of the Kast river! May 
the wealth of both oceans repay the labours of so laudable an undertaking.” 





Messrs. Berford & Co. furnished us, on the arrival of the Canada, with 
a variety of London papers. 





CORRESPONDENCE OF THE ALBION. 
MontreEAt, Jan. 26th, 1849. 


The debate on the address in reply to the Governor General's speech 
commenced on Monday, and was carried on with great animation until 
late on Wednesday night. The address—prepared of course by Minis- 
ters—was an echo of the speech. The chief speaker in opposition was 
Mr. L. I. Papineau, who abused and found fault with every body and 
everything, in several speeches of great length, and unction. You may 
conceive the martyrdom of the poor Upper Canada members, forced to 
listen hour after hour to him and others speaking in a language of which 
they are as ignorant as they are of Chinese; and to see them turning to 
their neighbours whenever a laugh or a “hear, hear” was evoked by a 
French orator, and enquiring what it all meant, was not a little laugha- 
ble. Oue gentle and stalwart legislator told me that he became so nev- 
vous and angry during one of Mr. Papineau’s three hours’ speeches, that 
it was with great difficulty he refrained from checking him—the speak- 
er’s gesticulations and the torrents of, to him, unmeaning words becom- 
ing at last quite unbearable. This par parerthese. The amendment of 
the address prepared by Mr. Papineau was a mere rigmarole about the 
sympathy felt by the people of this couutry for the late popular move- 
ments in Europe. His charges against the men now in power were ma- 
nifold and aelend, insisting they were in no respect better, while they 
were in many respects worse than their Tory predecessors. In the 
midst of this abuse, he contrived to talk much of philosophy and states- 
manship, but of what he eaid most that was new was false or unintelligi- 
ble, and must that was old was common-place. Still, Papineau is, cer- 
tainly, an imposing speaker, with his fine person and his fluent and sono- 
rous language. Indeed, did he not strain ‘at matters beyond his know- 
ledge and intellect, he would be a most effective speaker, but that is his 
besetting sin, and has led him into many of the faults that have marked 
his career as a public man. He and Dr. Nelson had another set-to of the 
same kind as they have been fighting in the newspapers for the last six 
months. The Doctor’s blows told so well that Mr. Papineau’s philosophy, 
and statesmanship, both, oozed out at his fingers’ ends, like Bob Acre’s 
courage, and he cried out to his assailant in great wrath that he lied, was 
aliar,&c. “C’est un mensonge.” “ Vous etes un menteur”—language 
not at all apostolic when we consider that it proceeded from one who 
tells us that he is the apostle of liberty in this part of the world. Mr. 
Papineau’s oratory met but little success, as only two or three of his 
countrymen showed any sympathy for his views, and only one voted 
with him. It is true that some feelings favourable to him were exhibited 
by persons in the gallery; and I believe there is much truth in the asser- 
tion of one of the members, that Mr. Papineau’s influence out of doors is 
not to be measured by that he possesses in the present House of Ae- 
sembly. 

Col. Prince led the opposition on the part of the Upper Canada Con- 
servatives. I was sorry to hear him finding fault with the Governor 
General for reading his speech in French, atter having first read it in 
English. Surely, this was only a graceful act oi courtesy in His Excel- 
reef even if we overlook the justice and expediency of making himself 
intelligible to a large portion of the members of both Houses who do 
not understand English, or understand it imperfectly. Outbreaks such 
as this are calculated to injure-the British inhabitants in the estimation of 
persons at a distance; but you inay rest assured that the public found no | 
crime in Lord Elgin’s act; and such of usas are o!d enough to remember ; 
the Lower Canada Parliament, know that in those days ‘he Governor 
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always read his opening speech to the Legislature in both lauguages. 
The Ministers finally carried the answer to the address on a yote of 
48 to 18. 


During this debate Mr. Inspector General Hincks, speaking of the 
Quebec and Halifax Railroad, remarked :— 

“ The hon. member for Huron had referred with a sneer to the para- 
graph of the address relative to the Quebec and Halifax Railway, and 
had said what a ridiculous thing it was to be taiking about constructing 
a railway at a time when there was no mouey, and the Province was on 
the verge of bankruptcy He (Mr. H.) did not believe there was a sin- 
gle member on the floor of the House who would imagine that the minis 
try had ever dreamt of attempting to construct a railroad trom Quebec to 
Halifax on the credit of the Province—they merely expressed gratifica- 
tion that the commission sent out by the Home Government had reported 
so favourably of the enterprise. He thought it probable the railroad 
might be constructed by means of funds raised by the Imperial Govern- 
ment—(hear, hear)—and upon terms that he believed would be highly 
satisfactory to every member of the House. This enterprize might ap- 
pear chimerical to some members—it had appeared so to him betore he 
read the report of the commissioners ; but now he believed it would be 
carried out, and pay well.” (fear, hear.) 

This important announcement agrees with the facts given in my last 
letter. The Despatch of the Colonial Secretary mentioned in the Gov- 
ernor’s speech has not yet been laid before the House; but the following 
are said to be the propositions it contains:—‘‘ That the Legislature of 
Nova Scotia shall give a guarantee for the payment of £20,000 per an- 
num, which at 4 per cent would represent £500,000 sterling; New 
Brunswick, £40,000 to represent £1,000,000; Canada, £60,000 to repre- 
sent £1,500,000, and the British Governmeut to raise £3,000,000 or pay 
the interest on that sum, if required. 

The Provinces are then to issue £2,000,000 in paper money, and to 
assign to the Company formed for the censtruction of the Road two mil- 
lions of acres of wild lauds, which it is calculated, will be worth that 
money, as a guarantee for the paper issued. 

We find this statement in the Nova Scotiaand New Brunswick papers ; 
but in afew days I suppose we shall have the Despatch itself. 

Mr. Lafontaine, a!so, made an announcement in the course of the de- 
bate on the address, which trom that gentleman’s position, has created no 
little sensation. He said that he was uot only, now, opposed to altering 
the provision of the Union act which gives the two sections of the Pro- 

vince an equal number of Representatives in the Legislative Assembly; 
but he would at any future period oppose such a change, whatever the 
relative population of Upper and Lower Canada might be. Mr. Lafon- 
taine's cnet is evident, so much so, that 1 suppose he can have no in- 
tention to hide it. He knows that though Lower Canada, at present, has 
a larger population than Upper Canada by from 60,000 to 70,000 souls, 
a few years will al'er this state of things and the preponderance of num- 
ber be greatly iu favour of the latter. As respects the interests of bis com- 
patriots, his policy were wise, if it were practicable; but it is ¢rop fin, 
and, when the time comes, will be broken through, like a spider’s web. 
Admitting that the men now on the political stage were willing te res- 
ect such 4 compact, they cannot bind those who come after them, and 

r. Lafontaine may rest assured that, 


They will take who have the power, 
And they wiil keep who can. 

For my own part, I am inclined to think that it were better to give each 
section of the Province, at once, the proportion of Representatives to 
which its population entitles it. Such astep is opposed by the Con- 
servative press in general, as being calculated to secure French domina- 
tion in Cauada. But thisis a mere party cry, and, at all events, the 
French, as British subjects, have aright to be represented in the same 
ratio as the inhabitants of Anglo-Saxon or cther origins. Besides, if the 
battle of Anglo-Saxon versus French supremacy is to be fought, it were 
better to fight it on fair terms. The feeling that injustice has been done 
to the latter in the ve erga of the Representation, will give them 
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, stort sighted, fur they lose ten dollars for every one they save. 


She Albion. 


returning a few additional members to the Legislature. Care, hewever, 
should be taken, that in the new scheme the British population of Lower 
Canada should not be deprived of their fair share of representation 

by anything in the shape of what Lord Durham called “an electoral 
fraud.” If the census of Lower Canada had lately been taken, as that of 
Upper Canada was, the British population of the first would be found to 
be more numerous by perhaps one third than they are generally com- 
puted at. 

The Protectionists are not idle either here, where they are getting up 
petitions to the Legislature, or in other parts of the Province where 
they are holding meetings and passing resolutions in favour of the Pro- 
tective Tariff. One of the most important of these meeiings from the 
influence and standing of the persons who took a part in it, was lately 
held by the inhabitants of the Johnstown District, C. W., at which the 
Free Traders, headed by the member for the County were out-voted, 
it is said, by 20 to 1; and Mr. Ogle R. Gowan, late M.P.P. for Leeds, 
challenged the present member to call his constituents together and take 
their votes on the question of Protection or Free Trade, which the latter 
is reported to have declined. There is no doubt that a large number of 
theinhabitants of the Province are in favour of protecting native indus- 
try and enterprise; and, without entering onthe different points involved 
in the abstract question of the superiority of the new over the old school 
of Political Economists, I fear, that as a purely practical question the Pro- 
tective system will be found difficult if not impossible to be carried out 
in this country. We kuow that at the present moment, articles paying 
high duties, such as sugar, tobacco, tea, and high wines, are smuggle 
over the frontier in immense quantities, in fact, many parts of the Pro- 
vince are really so supplied. Now, with a frontier such as ours, would 
not a system of Pretective duties result in an extensive recourse to smug- 
gling which would make the Protective duties entirely useless as regards 
the object for which they were created ? 

The “ Montreal City Bank” has called a meeting of the Stockholders to 
take into consideration its depressed state and provide a remedy. It is 
said that this institution has lost one-third of its capital by losses in pur- 
chasiug exchanges and other speculations. 

The Brockville Statesman asserts that the Municipal Councillors re- 
cently elected in Upper Canada are mostly Conservatives, and from that 
circumstance augurs a chahge in public opinion favourable to Con- 
servatisin. 

The weather has become mild, and, for the last twenty-four hours, we 
have had rain. There is little snow in Lower Canada, and almost none 
in Upper Canada, and it is feared that little lumber will be brought to 
market next spring. Many of the members coming from a long distance 
above were much shaken on their way down, so rough were the roads; 
and it is plain that others besides those whose rations are disputed, teel 
uneasy on their seats. Zs 
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Puitnarmontc Concert.—The New York Philharmonic Society gave 
their second concert at the Aseembly rooms, Chinese Buildings, on Saturday 
evening last. The attendance, we regret to say, was very limited ; there 
could not have been many over four hundred persons present. This is 
a sad falling off compared with former years, and there must be some- 
thing radically wrong in the management of the Society, toe account for its 
loss of popularity and patronage. 

We know that the slimness of the subscription list is attributed to the 
baleful influence of the Italian Opera, but it is barely possible that the 
wealthy subscribers to that establishment, who pay on an average eighty- 
seven-and-a-half cents a night, would make that heavy expense an excuse 
were there not more potent reasons which donot appear. We know that 
one great source of dissatisfaction is, that there is no vocal music intro- 
duced to relieve the monotony of the lengthy mstrumental pieces. But | 
wishes plainly expressed and remonstrances strongly urged, have proved 
powerless against the obstinacy of the government and the society, and 
people do not scruple to say that the fear of expending money and thus 
reducing the yearly dividend of the members has no slight influence in 
the refusal. We can hardly think that any body of men, could be so 


In any country it is hard to create and to preserve an interest in the 
highest class of music, and in such a case the people must be led and not 
driven. Much, very much has been said against various transactions of 
this society, which we may have occasion to allude to during the season, 
for we are anxious to see the Society flourish, asit is the only hope ot 
classical music in the country. As the annual subscribers fall off, the as- 
sociate members increase, although not in a compensating ratio; but un- 
less more care, more order, more punctuality, are observed at the rehear- 
sals, this excellent stand-by will decrease in the ensuing season, for it is not 
pleasant to have to wait an hour alter the time appointed for rehearsal, 
and then remain an hour or two, shivering and shaking in a cold and 
cheerless room. Such laxity of proper discipline would be fatal to any 
society, even more securely established than the Philharmonic Society. 
The programme was aa follows :— 

Part 1.—Double Symphony for two Orchestras, Spohr; 1. Adagio and | 
Allegretto; 2. Larghetto; 3. Presto and Adagio. Part 2.—Overture to 

Oberon, Weber; Variations fer the Bassoon, F. Jacoby, Herr P. Eliz; 
Minuet and Aria, from Mozari’s Symphony in G Minor; Brilliant Varia- 
tions for the Trumpet, Granz, Herr Hasse; War Jubilee Overture, Lind- 
paintner. , 

The Symphony is descriptive of the growth of the passions, and the 
evil aud good intluences on the lifeof man. The first movement—Adagio 
and Allegretto, is devoted to childhood. The Adagio in C is dreamy and 

fitful iu character, like the glimpses of intelligence to the infant mind. 
The Allegretto is simple, flowing, and lovely in its character, and as me- 
lodious as the laughter of children among flowers. It is descriptive of 
childhood, its innocence, its joys, its sports, and most truly and faithfully 
does this movement describe them. The double Orchestra echoes pas- 
sage by passage, and the effect is that of sportive playfulness. It might 
be said to be somewhat too elaborated, and to possess too little contrast, 
but it is a banquet of sweets, and as free from larshness as the most joy- 
ous childhoud. 

The Second Movement, Larghetto and Allegro Moderato, is adescription 
of Youth, the time of temptation. The Larghetto in A Flat, commences 
in common time and changes speedily to 12-8 time. The current seems 
flowing enough, but an agitated and mysterious under-movement betrays 
the working of strange and unknown feelings. The agitation increases, 
until at the change of time aud key, to common and to minor, the passions 
seem to burst beyond control, but ever and anon a beautiful strain will 
be heard, like the reminiscences of youth. The answering points seem to 
allure and to resist, but the strong bursts of passion and emotion, with 

which the movement concludes. indicate that in the struggle the passions 
have conquered. 

The Third Movement, inC minor, depicts the struggle of the influence 
of the good and evil principleson Manhood. This movement is wild and 
despairing in its commencement, but the good prevails, anda sublime 
and beautiful prayer concludes the Symphony. The points produced by 
the introduction of the prayer in the midst of the agitation of the passions, 
are startling in their effects. They seem to still at once, like oil upon 
the sea, the angry waves of passion, and to produce at once a calm, sooth- 
ing and delicious. 

We must yield our admiration to this great work. Like all Spohr’s 
compositions it is truly metaphysical. It is not mere surface music, but 
its depths must be sounded to find the full scope of its power and mean- 
ing. The Dedication of Sounds is perhaps more grand and comprehensive 
in its design, and it is besides more varied, interesting and original, and 
though we like it better than the one under notice, still we pause with 
admiration before the genius which could create such productions. The 
one is only less beautiful than the other, because it has failed of quite 
reaching perfection. A too great honeyed sweetness prevails, but the 
gorgeous flow of Spohr’s harmony would smoothe the most rugged points, 
and turn them to elegance. 

The performance did not equal our expectation; there were many 
points of great beauty displayed in each movement, but there was a want 
of decision not to be hidden. 
and small,in separate parts of the room, had much to do with this fault, as it 
was not observable in the second part, but be the fault whatit may, the 
effect was that of hesitation, doubt, and uncertainty. The fault arose 
from an error in jadgment in the directog, Mr. Loder, but we agree en- 
tirely with him, thathad his plan succeeded, the effect would have been 
infinitely superior to that produced by the junction of the two orchestras, 

The second part commenced with the Overture to Oberon by Weber. 
The tempo of this was taken too fast throughout, and its effects to our 
mind very much despoiled of their intention and integrity. It is very 
much faster than Weber himself led it, but this is a fast age. In all other 
wespects the overture was magnificently played. 

Mr. Eltz played a solo on the Fagotto, very finely, but we need make 
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greater strength, morally, than would actually be conferred on them by 





no further commentas we have noticed the same solo, by the same artist, 





The placing of the two orchestras, large | 
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at the Steyermarkischers’ concerts, for 50 cents, a dozen times before. 

Mozart's minuet and ¢rio, from his G minor symphony, was admirably 
played, and was received with unbounded delight by the whole audience 
who encored it unanimously. 

A solo for the trumpet, by Herr Hasse, followed. It was finely play- 
ed, but we have noticed it before, when he layed it at the fifty cent con- 
certs of the Germania Company. These solus should not have been in- 
troduced at these coucerts for many obvious reasons, and uo one more 
obvious than their being entirely out of place. 

The concluding overture, War Jubilee, by Lindpaintner is a very noisy 
uffair, too noisy indeed for a concert room, but it was a grand, otlective, 
and clever composition . It was finally played, the whole force of the 
splendid orchestra being brought to bear. “We were delighted with the 
orchestra; the violins were superb, the basses fine, and the ensemble of 
the band was truly admirable, and had Mr. Loder been in better health, 
we have no doubt that he would have rendered a better account of it, for 
we have no one sv fully competent to fill the arduous duties of conductor. 
We trust that the next programme will prove unobjectionable. Let us 
have a Symphony by Beethoven or Mozart, and if the government will 
do without vocal music, let us have a Quartette or Quintette, by Mozart 
or Beethoven, played by Elena, or Schriever, or Kreutzer, or Eisfeldt, Pop- 
penberg, Boucher aud Jacoby. This would give universal satisfaction. 
We could make out a programme worthy ot the Philharmonic Society 
and orchestra. 

Astor Pace Opara House.—Nothing new at this establishment daring 
the week, but La Favorite will positively be produced on Wednesday 
next. The second Promenade Concert, on Tuesday evening wa: a brilli- 
ant affair; successful in every way. Mr. Fry announces several additions 
to his Operatic company, as on their way from Europe. The company 
will then be able to divide, and sti!] retain in each part fall and efficient 
force- We have not yet heard the names of the expected artists. 

Coscert at tae Stuyvesant Instirure —The young and admirable 
Violinist, Elena, will give a concert at the above place on Thursday even- 
ing uext, February 8th, on which occasion he will be assisted by Madlle 
Otto, Madile Goria Bothe, his talented little brother, a pianist, and 
several of the best instrumental performers residing among us. The 
programme he offers is excelent in every way and we sincerely hope 
to see his room crowded, for if ever extraordinary talent was combined 
with gentle and Lecoming modesty, they are combined inhim. In every 
sense of the word he is an exquisite player, and with the exception of 
Sivori we would rather hear him than avy Violinist since Vieuxtemps. 
We cannot now say all we would about this nice little fellow, but after 
his concert we will do him justice and let our citizens know what talent 
in miniature is unappreciated in our midst. With ali our hearts we hope 
a crowded room will crown the efforts of himself and his friends. 


Ovania. 


The present theatrical season in New York is not only an unusually 
prosperous one, but it also presents curious phases in its character, inter- 
esting to those who are conscious of the influence the stage actually does 
exercise in all highly civilized communities. Our managers have satis- 
factorily tested the experiment, that large audiences can be attracted 
without stars, and (what we consider to be an important fact) home 
made productions have commanded the greates¢ share of public approba- 
tion and support this season. 





The avidity with which the theatre-going public flocked to support 
Mrs. Mowatt’s comedy of Fashion, a few seasons since, satisfied us that 
the period had arrived when a native dramatic literature was demanded, 


aud would be supported by the American people. Whatever difference 


| of opinion may exist as to the merits of that work, the fact is certain, it 


gave an impetus to the movement of fostering and upholding a distine- 
tive American drama, and that too of precisely the peculiar cast in which 
native talent at present is most certain of achieving success. 

To reflect the manners, habits, and distinctive idiosyncrasies of Ame- 
rican character, either by the pungent satire which forms one of the 
essential elements of comedy, or by embodying works of American his- 
tory familiar to the masses, or in the construction of domestic dramas, 
which shall graphically illustrate the stirring incidents so constantly oc- 
curring in newly settled districts of the country—these seem to be the 
legitimate grounds upon which the early American drama is to base its 
claim for distinctive originality, and consequent success. 

Taking the results of Mr. Forrest’s efforts to procure an American 
tragedy as data on which to predicate an opinion, we should judge that 
the cast of American dramatic genius has not yet been moulded into the 
peculiar conformation necessary for producing a great tragic composition ; 
although we cannot but reiterate a formerly expressed opinion, and say, 
that we do not think the highest order of American taleut will submit to 
enter into an indiscriminate scramble of competition for the rewards an- 
nexed to a prize tragedy ! Writers of real eminence in this country can 
employ their time and talents more advantageously than by devoting 
themselves to this uncertain, and at best, unsatisfactory employment; but 


} we have no idea, in our remarks, to be understood as limiting the powers 


of genius, or of assuming that the ‘divine afflatus” is the birth of this or 
that peculiar country. 

Tragedy draws its inspiration from the lowest depths of passion ; it 
seeks for its materials in the records of human crimes aud human sorrows 
It associates itself with the past, rather than with the present; it clings 
to the memory of by-gone ages consecrated by antiquity, and lingers on 
the customs, habits, and characteristics of the periods of romantic inter- 
est, with all their time-worn and now exploded peculiarities, instead of 
the matter of fact, utilitarian movements of our own progressive times. 
The energy, enterprise, and unceasing perseverance of the American 
character is prospective, not retrospective in its movement; time must 
mellow down its exuberances, and the avenues to rapid and certain 
wealth must become less numerous than they at present are, before men 
of genius will sober down into the calm reflection and abstractions ne- 
cessary to complete the formation of the true tragic writer. 

There is, however, ample range for the exercise of native and home- 
made dramatic literature in the walks we have designated, and in the 
adaptation of works of fiction from popular authors. The latter depart- 
ment is positively becoming quite a thriving trade. There are many of our 
readers who remember the period when the wonderful creations of 
Scott attracted admiring crowds to witness the ‘ Z'erry-fied” versions of 
them on the stage. Dickens, Sue, Dumas, and Thackeray, all find their 
‘“Terrys,” and the harvest has proved an abundant one. At the Broad- 
way, ‘ Monte Cristo” has completed its sixth week of unprecedented 
success. Every night the theatre literally overflows, and the excitement 
is yet unabated. Brougham’s Dombey & Son, and his adaptation of 
Vanity Fair, keep up the character of Burton's for this species of com- 
position; and a burlesque version of Monte Cristo is now added to 
the list of domestic manufactures. If the author has converted the 
main incident of the original drama into a Californian operation, it 
will strike the current taste of the moment with unerring aim. 

The Olympic has been prosperous during the week with its admirably 
got up stock pieces. Mitchell appeors to think that burlesques and ex- 
travaganzas are on the decline, and is trying the experiment of a return 
to the old melo-dramatic school. It will take some time belore the 
Olympians can be brought into traces. They go to Mitchell's to laugh. 
The fustian mock sentiment aad “ agonies” of melo-drama appear quite 
out of their element at this old established temple of Momus. ; 

The new Christmas pieces from London will soon be at the manager's 
disposal, and the Olympic will then return to its Jegi/ima/e entertain- 
meuts. 

Tue Benerit ror THE Dramatic Funp Association, will take place on 
Tuesday evening next. The committee have obtained the use of the 
Astor Opera House for the occasion, and a host of the most eminent 
talent in the city has volunteered to give ec/aé to the affuir. It promises 
to be the most brilliant display of talent ever before concentrated on one 
occasion in New York. Mr. Forrest heads the formidable array of names, 
and will play Macbeth. The musical portion of the tragedy w ill be one 
of the most attractive features in the night’s entertainment. This depart- 
ment is to be under the official direction of Mr. George Loder: and the = 
most celebrated musical artists will assist in giving effect to the beauti- 
ful music of Locke and Purcell. It will be indeed a treat to hear the 
music of Macbeth thus rendered. We understand that Mr. Inchbald’s 
excellent comedy of “ Every One has his Faults,” has been selected for 

the second piece. It will atiord a fine d isplay for the rich collection of 
comic talent engaged for this interesting festival. : 

With such attractions we caunot doubt but that the objects of the 
committee will be fully realized, and the public will not only derive a 
high gratification ina display of unsurpassable dramatic exce llence, but 
a praiseworthy and noble institution will receive merited support an 
eucouragement in the incipient efforts to establish it. 























1849. The Alvion. 


Notices of New ovis. 


Ex-Presipent Duer’s Appress.—Some months have elapsed sinee the 
yenerable and respected Ex-President, Dr. W. A. Duer, delivered the 
annual address before the Literary Societies of Columbia College. It 
has, however, but lately found its way to our book-table, having been 
apparently delayed in the press. It is not the less welcome; poimting 
out, as it does, in simple and emphatic language, the “duties and respon 
sibilities of the rising generation.” The author dwells upon the signs of 
the times, and the consequent necessity for self-culture and moral dis- 
cipline: and from this portion of the address we cannot refrain from ex- 
tracting a single passage. Hailing, as might be expected, the flame of 
liberty now lighted up in Europe, he thus warns and exhorts those who 
see in it no attendant evils :— , 

Let the issue of these “ changes which px aryl the older “ nations from their 
propriety,” be what it may, they have not failed to excite our sympathy, and may 
involve us in their effects. It behoves us all, therefore, and particularly you of 
the rising generation, to set bounds to your enthusiasma, and guard against latent, 
as well as impending dangers. Thus far your education has tended to re alate 
the one, and prepared you to discern and meet the others. But a more direct 
discipline is essential to security, a8 well from the perils alluded to, as from evils 
of an opposite character, arising from the re-action of the former upon the popular 
mind. ot only may we be misled into speculative attempts at improvement by 
visionary theorists who profane the name of reformers, and whose crnde and pes- 
tilent theories have been productive of such sanguinary results in the country of 
their birth, but we may be betrayed into an apathy and indifference fatal to our 
future progress towards that perfection at which we are taught to aim; and from 
disgust at the absurd doctrines put forth as philosophy, and indignation at the 
abuses perpetrated in the’ name of liberty, we may be driven to seek relief in 
scepticism in the one case, and in the other to take refuge in despotism itself. 

The address may be read with pleasure and with profit. It is for sale 
at the principal book-stores. 


Percy; orn THe Otp Love anp tHE New. New York, 1849. H. Long 
§ Brothers. This isa novel, as its name indicates, and it is by the author 
of the “‘ Hen-pecked husband,” who has earned some repute amongst the 
lovers of light literature. The historians, however, are fast putting the 
novelists to flight, and Thiers, Prescott, Lamartine, and Macaulay, are 
engrossing that share of public and general regard once awarded only to 
Walter Scott and a chosen few of his ablest compeers. Illustrated his- 
tory, so different from the dry record of facts, is the mode with the pre- 
sent generation of readers; and Bulwer in his latter works has chimed in 
with this declared taste, giving us historical fiction, as a near approach to 
those brilliant pictures of history on which the public taste has settled. 
There cannot be as large a demand as formerly for such books as this 
before us, of which, however, we are disposed to think rather favourably 
faom a rapid glance at a few of its pages. 


——@ 
CORRESPONDENCE OF THE ALBION. 


Lonpon, 12th January, 1849. 

Silent inter leges arma, an ancient maxim of Roman jurisprudence, 
found its correlative in the cedant arma toge, of the Justinian code. Dur- 
ing the last twelve months the clang of arms which has re-echoed through 
the Continent has retarded, though it could not stop, the progress of 
scientific examination. A temporary, and let us hope something more 
than a temporary, calm has afforded to the natural philosopher an op- 
portunity of quietly investigating those great laws—not of municipalities 
nor of nations, although these also are of extreme importance—but those 
great fundamental laws, by which the God of nature regulates alike the 
vibrations and velocity of the smallest particle of light, and the centri- 
fugal and centripetal forces which hold the planets in their sphere, 
and sway the universe. These laws, like the Almighty being from whom 
they emanate, unchangeable, indestructible, eternal, are nevertheless to 
be studied with a firm, yet cautious boldness, by those best benefactors 
of humanity, the men of science, for the advantage of their less gifted, and 
too frequently ungrateful brethren. 

Within the last fortnight two grand discoveries have been submitted to 
the ublic—of these, each in its order. The first is a new invention for 
producing from electricity a light, which will, in all probability, speedily 
supersede gas andvil,as the materiel by which our cities, manufactories, 
public buildings, and private dwelling-houses, are illuminated. For faily 
carrying out the project an association has recently been established, under 

the litle of the “ Electric Light Company.’’ Some few experiments have 
een made of late, with this new and exquisitely scientific process, and 
the success has been complete in producing a light, soft, brilliant, clear, 
and of extreme intensity, before whose radiance all other modes of illu- 
mination will, I am very confident, 
Begin to pale their ineffectual fires. 

_ Doubts have indeed been entertained whether acontinuous and steady 
light could be thus attained, so as to render the invention applicable to 
other purposes than signals and pyrotechnical displays, but these di fii. 
culties have, lam assured, been obviated by the science and ingenuity of 
the inventor, and ere I can again address you, we are confidently prom- 
ised that Cheapside, and perhaps all London, will be lighted by a cheap, 
bright, enduring, and whatis of still more consequence, a safe stream of 
electricity.* 

Our second novelty is the “ Submarine Telegraph,” an invention which 
has within the last week been tried successfully off Folkstone, and 
though as the weather was very rough, the telegraphic wires, covered I 
believe with caoutchouc, were for precaution’s sake, carried to sea but tor 
4 comparatively trifling distance, it was found quite as pcessible, indeed 
quite as easy to keep up through the “ submarine telegraph,” a continual 
and instantaneous communication between the deck of the Princess 
Clementine steam packet two miles out at sea, andthe Ashford, or a London 
station of the South Eastern Counties Railway, as though the messages 
were to be conveyed by the ordinary Electric Telegraph, from their cen- 
tral offices behind the Bank, to Falmouth, York, or Edinburgh. The prin- 
ciple of submarine communication is of course the same, however short 
or extensive may be the distance traversed. Some few mechanical difli- 
culties still remain to be encountered, and I have no doubt, subdued by 

© persevering ingenuity of the philosopher, and the enterprise and lib- 
erality of the statesman ; but the field is won, and it is nuw no vaunt to 
declare that it is quite within the bounds, not merely of possibility, but 
of rational probability, that we may find even in our own day, that the 
Atlantic and Pacific no longer interpose even a temporary barrier to 

swift interchange of intellect and thoughts, and that we may yet live 
to see, realized the half frantic aspiration of the enamoured swain, 
Ye Go !s, annihilate both time and space, 
Aud make two lovers happy. 


._ Nor while our men of science have toiled to brighten and expand our 
intellects, have our masters of the revels been unmindful that Christmas, 
the annual commemoration of the Angelic triad, «Glory to God—peace 
on earth—good will to men,” should be celebrated and welcomed, as 
well with devout gratitnde as with cheerful and festive hospitality. 
Masques and Christmas mummings are coming into vogue again, and 
have, during this winter, been got up with even more than former splen- 
se os the castles and time-honoured mansions of our nobility and 
a thier gentry. This you will say is all en régle, and no novelty ; but 
at and soul-exhilarating feature of our festivities is, that they are 
ani once — “ popular, and for the people.” The last Christmas 
workin at the Manchester Mechanics’ [ustitution is something for the 
pitalit g “a to boast of, as well for its decorative taste and liberal hos- 
empl af the practical proof it affords that not only operatives, but 
br ay ave discovered the great and cheering truth, that it is good 
Twelfit, fod neg as well as to labour, to enjoy as well as to toil. Last 
echaniog? saw assembled nearly 3,000 members of the Mauchester 
te ad nstitution, of both sexes, of all ages, and of every rank from 
ers or fell ner of princely fortune, with his titled guests, whether foreigu- 
who, as he Ronee to the operative mill-wright or cotton-spinner, 
a fair they _ helped to earn the wealth so judiciously expended, had 
: a are in the gladsome banquetting it afforded. ; 

he Boss ee - Kiug Christmas, the merry monarch of misrule, 
saneaee — ee the cheerful cauticle, the wassail bowl, the 
mirers” the > y og, and the merry mistletoe, and “ admired of all ad- 


ma: rand procession of the months, formed a pageant aqually 
silicent and exhilirating—twas 1 


ed all— serge» nerry in the ball, for‘ beards’ wag- 
js have aye and bright ringiets waved over fair brows, and black, blue, 


~ 2€s eyes sparkled too thror helt Yee 
Irving in ‘his « Bracebridge Half the festivity. Your own Washington 


1 has given us an admirable picture of 
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another pm sc from the London Mining Journal on this subject will be found in 








Christmas in the olden time revived by his excellent old friend ‘ the 
squire ;’ but Sir Walter Scott has, in the introduction to the sixth canto 
ot his Marmion, by a sort of double poetic second sight, at once depicted 
the past, and as it were, prophesied the future triumphs of Old Christmas. 
Assuredly he never thought to have his day-dream realized among the 
operative mechanics of Manchester ? 


Then was brought in the lusty brawn, 

By old bluecoated serving man; 

Then the grim boar’s.head frowned on high, 
Crested with bays and rosemary. 

The wassail round in good brown bowls 
Garnished with ribbon blithely trowls: 

There the huge sirloin reeked ; hard by, 
Plum porridge stood and Christmas pie. 

Then came the merry maskers in, 

And Carols roared with blithsome din ; 

If unmelodious was the song, 

It was a hearty note and strong. 

England was merry England, when 

Old Christmas brought his sports again— 
’Twas Christmas broached the mightiest ale— 
"Twas Christmas told the merriest tale, 

A Christmas gambol oft could cheer 

The poor man’s heart through half the year ! 





FINE ARTS. 


Equestrian Statuz or Generat Jackson.—From the Washington 
Union of the 20th ultimo we extract an interesting account of a new work 
of art, with which the seat of government is soon to be embellished. 


“ The public has already been informed that the Jackson Monument 
Committee of this city have contracted with Mr. Mills, a rising artist of 
South Carolina, for an equestrian statue of the Hero of New Orleans, to 
be castin bronze. This statue, when completed, is to be erected on La- 
fayette Square, immediately opposite to the President’s Square—Con- 
gress having authorized the President to locate it, and having allowed, 
also, the neeessary quantity of copper, taken from the public ordnance, 
to be used for that purpose. Before the contract was made, Mr. Mills 
had exhibited a beautiful model of the equestrian statue, to be construct- 
ed upon a new principle of the art. Mr. Mills has been employed for 
several months in this city upon the work he has undertaken; and on 
Saturday last we visited his studio, near the Treasury Department, in 
company with a young friend who is a connoisseur in the arts, and has had 
the opportunity of seeing some of the finest statues in Europe. He has 
favoured us with the following expression of his own opinions; and we 
are happy to bear our own tribute to the merits of the production. We 
hail Mr. Mills, indeed, as one of the most promising artists in our coun- 
try, and, as our correspondent shows, forming an era in one important 
branch of the art. The manner of balancing the horse is entirely new, 
and the plan of preparing for the cast is calculated to save a great deal of 
labour as well as expense. We speak on this subject with no pretensions 
a3 a connoisseur, but with as much enthusiasm as any one—as an amateur, 
especially, of American ingenuity. We have no doubt that Mr. Mills 
will do honour to himself as well as to his country by his genius, the 
original conception of his subject, and the delicate execution of his plans. 

“It is probable that the monument will be completed in twelve months, 
The corner-stone wil! be laid at an early day—say the 15th of March, or 
the 4th of July at furthest. 


Some portions of the communication alluded to we also copy. They 
are as follows :— 


“Having thus an admiration for the art, it can easily be imagined with what feel- 
ings of pleasure we received an invitation to visit the studio of an artist recently 
come among us. For some months past we had noticed an unobtrusive structure 
near the President’s Gate, and wondered what treasure of art might be there con- 
cealed ; for a studio it most evidently was. On visiting Mr. Mills, we found the 
usual arrangement of such places—curious instruments, tools, materiel, halters, 
bridles, bits, &c., arranged in artistic style ; and in the larger portion of the buil- 
ding the partially-completed horse for the equestrian statue of Jackson. We have 
seen some of the best pieces of equestrian sculpture abroad, and felt a degree of 
national anxiety to know how our countryman had succeeded in his bold underta- 
king. We remembered similar statues in the Neapolitan gallery of antiquities, 
from Pompeii and Herculaneum, and recalled the great defect which diminished 
the merit of their execution—the trunk of a tree, or some other extraordinary ap- 
pendage, beneath the body of the horse, to sustain him in the rearing attitude. 
These and many modern statues of great merit presented this defect, or else the 
greater one of being tame in action, or actually in repose. . 

“ Our gratification, therefore, was great in beholding a colossal horse, in full ac- 
tion, rearing in pride, sustained by his hind feeton a little plate of iron scarce two 
feet in diameter. We felt gratified at the artist’s successful arrangement, inso- 
much that the possibility of sustaining a horse in this posture, and in full action. 
has been toe Mg We do not remember one thas arranged, for even the famous 
statue of the Czar Peter, at St. Petersburgh, finds support by means which, though 
successfully employed, greatly detract from its general effect. sy 

‘We do not know which is most tobe admired, the attitude and spirit of the 
animal, or the mechanical ingenuity which thus has placed and sustainedit. The 
attitude is excellent. Wohilstthe good war-horse with dilated eye and distended 
nostril, rears and paws the air, the beholder in fancy almost hears the din of war 
which has thus startled him into action. The martial figure of the old hero alone 
is wanted to complete the illusion. Although the figure of course is arranged 
with mechanical adaptations to the principle of gravitation, still these do not strike 
the beholder ; he awaits its descent each moment for another bound in air. In 
the construction of the great statue at St. Petersburgh, the artist had the aid of 
the whole European treasury of art; his models were admirable Arabians ; the 
best rider in the world trained and rode for his sketches; whilst our countryman 
has beenthe simple student of nature—his own trainer andrider. Constant exer- 
cise of his noble animal in an attitude which could only momentarily be sustained, 
made an indelible impression on his memory, and with faithful hand has he trans- 
ferred itto his model. 

“There is another point in relation to the construction of this statue which deser- 
ves special notice, as it differs from the process of all who have preceded Mr 
Mills : this is the original—there has been no model inclay. By a process pe- 
culiar to himself, he builds upon an iron framework a rude mass of plaster, which 
is fashioned and modelled according to his will ; the saving in labour and expense- 
is therefore immense, as those familiar with the art will understand, whilst the 
risk of destruction in casting is greatly diminished. When fully appreciated, the 
introduction of this peculiar method will be hailed with pleasure, and all artists 
will yield to Mr. Mills his deserved meed of praise. 

“We are gratified to learn that the statue is to be cast in bronze, as experience 
has fully settled the point that no other material is calculated to withstand the un- 
equal temperature of our climate. Let Mr. Mills carry out his design, and his 
statue will be one of the noblest ornaments of our city. May he be perfectly suc- 
cessful in his undertaken, and cause to others the same feelings of pleasure which 
we have experienced and now sincerely express !”” 


From the above, we gather that Mr. Mills’s horse is to be se/f-balanced 
in a rearing attitude, and not supported as is generally the case. If he 
succeed, he will certainly have achieved a great triumph. If we remem- 
ber rightly, the statue of Peter the Great, to which the Union’s corres- 
pondent alludes, is supported by the folds of aserpent lying below the 
horse's belly. 





THE BIRTH-DAY OF BURNS. 


On Thursday evening, the 25th ult., the members of the Burns’ Club 
of this city celebrated the anniversary of the Poet’s birth by a dinner at 
the Hotel de Paris. The chair was very ably filled by Colonel W. H. 
Maxwell, the President, who was supported on his right by Anthony Bar- 
clay, Esq., H. B. M. Consul, and on his left by Dr. Bartlett, late Editor of 
the Albion. Mr. Movily officiated as Vice President. 


After the cloth was drawn, the regular toasts being in order, the Pre- 
sident directed the company to charge for the first. Before proposing it, 
he thanked the Club for the honour which it had conferred upon him by 
electing him as its President. It was the first time he had had the pleasure 
of meeting the members since his election; he was aware of the able 
manner in which the chair had been filled by his predecessors, and he 
feared that his efforts would contrast unfavourably with theirs. He would 
claim the privilege extended generally to debutants, and would throw 
himself on their kind cousideration. He then proposed,— 


“The Day and a’ wha honour it.” [Drank with great enthusiasm. } 


in proposing the second regular toast, and considering the subject of it in 
connection with the name of the Club, the President said :—“It may be 
expected that [ should offer some tew introductory observations relative to 
the “great bard of Scotland,” whose natal anniversary we are here this eve- 
ning to celebrate. In speaking of Burnt’, as a man and a poet, we have 
the history of one and the beauties of the other to instruct us; butin allu- 
ding to bis genius, we speak of the emanatious of an inspired mind or 
spirit, such as dictated the ideas and prompted the expressions of the 
great philosophers, painters, and poets of antiquity. The genius of anci- 
ent poetry conceived the beautiful anthems and the magnificent imagery of 
Job and Isaiah ; it swelled the bosomvuf Homer, when he sang ‘ the 
Trojan War :” it fired the strains of Sappho, and it kiudled the glowing 
numbers of Anacreon. It is the same undying spirit that in later times 
avuimated the lofty verse of Milton, of Dante, of Petrarch, of Tasso, of 
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Shaks are, and of ourown immortal Burns. Genius is my theme. How 
difficu tto define it! How many have attempted itin vain! Horace, the 
— of poets, doubtless, after long deliberation, called it the “ god of 

uman nature”’—an earthly divinity. Itis, indeed, a great principle—one 
of endless duration. It is contined to notime. It is superior to human 
laws and the conventionalities ef society. It outlives the pride aud pre- 
judices of an epoch, to rise still more resplendent amid the visions of the 
future. | have mentioned the namesof several men of genius whose in- 
spiration has shed a bright lustre upon their age ; and I could, in connec- 
tion with my subject, have traced remarkabie resemblances in their lives, 
to incidents in the career of Burns; but ia doing so, I should delay you 
too long. I will select, then, only the nameof Shakspeare, a genius who, 
like Burns, was born in an humble rank, was neg\ected in Fis lifetime, 
but will, like Burns, live forever in the memories of his countrymen. 
Shakspeare, as an actor and adramatist, was, at least, applauded, though 
not justly appreciated by Queen Elizabeth and her courtiers; but 
gems of his genius slumbered in parchment for a century after his death, 
in the moth eaten libraries of the corrupt and illiterate successors of the 
Virgin Queen. The genius of Shakspeare was either overlooked or for- 
gotten, while Rochester and Waller were the recipients of royal favour, 
and the delight of the dissipated aristocracy of England, in the latter 
part of the seventeenth century. Butit was only for a moment, in the 
ages of eternity. The cloud that lowered o’er the fame of the dramatist 
soon passed away ; and the darkness was followed by a light that has shed 
an immortal halo around the name of Shakspeare, and illuminated Eng- 
lish literature beyond all praise, and all precedent. Robert Burns was born 
in humble life ; but as if drinking in early infancy from the Castalian fount, 
asif nursed in secret by the muses—as if directed by that Coila sung so 
sweetly in his vision—he pours forth his rapturous melodies, almost un- 
noticed at the moment, it is true, but which gently swelling en the ear of 
time, has filled the world with his music. Burns’ genius, simple, ner- 
vous, natural and fervent, attracted not the trifling ear of the fashion of 
his day. The great bard of Scotland died in poverty, with the song upor 
his lips that was to be the delight and admiration of all nations, through- 
out all time. Burns died neglected: but his genius, the divinity of bis 
nature, survives in glory, and will live forever. We deplore the man, but 
we adore his memory, and delight in the priceless treasures he has be- 
queathed to us. I fear intruding too long upon your indulgence. ! must 
hasten toconclude. Gentlemen, we are here to do honour to his mem 
aud we are honoured in return by the presence of his genius. His spirit 
is with us here to-night. Let us indulge the pleasing influence it s 
over our,banquet. Fill your glasses, then, to the brim, and in flowing 
bumpers let us bid it welcome. Gentlemen, I give you as the second re- 
gular toast :— 

“ The genius of Burns” [Drank with all the honours. } 


Mr. Clirehugh, having been called on for a song, declared his willing- 
ness to respond, although still labouring under the effects of severe in- 
disposition. No apology was, however, necessary, for he gave “ High- 
land Mary” with his accustomed feeling and spirit, prefacing 1t with some 
very pertinent remarks on the fair subject whom Burns has immortalized. 
Both the introductory notice and the song itself were highly relished and 
loudly applauded. 

“The Poets of Scotland,” was the next sentiment. (Drank with en- 
thusiasm ) 

Mr. Draper sang “ Duncan Gray,’ with which the company appeared 
much entertained. 

Mr. Moopy, the Vice-President of the evening, made a lively and effec- 
tive speech, in the course of which hehumourously described the C hair- 
man as an orator so fluent that he could not stop, and himself as one that 
could not start. He spoke at some length, and with much good feeling 
and discrimination, on the claims of Burns upon our sympathy and ho- 
mage, and concluded by giving asa toast— 

* The Land o’ Cakes.” 

Mr. Jas. Bocer having been called upon to sing, professed his inabi- 
lity, but volunteered the recital of ‘‘ Young Lochinvar,” which he deliver- 
ed with remarkable spirit, and which was received with much applause. 

Mr. Moopy proposed ‘“ The native poets of America.” [Drank with all 
the honours. ] 

Mr, Crarke, of the Knickerbocker, responded to the last toast. He said 
he was, perhaps, the only American present ; but poetry is like nature; 
one touch of it makes us all one brotherhood, for it is but a touch 
of one genial feeling, and is the language of nature. Hegave “ The spirit 
of true poetry ; it lives in nature, and will endure as long as nature ex- 
ists.” 

The Prestpent hereupon announced that the regular toasts were con- 
cluded, and he thought it an appropriate time to refer to the absence of a 
gentleman whom the company would be most happy to see present on this 
festive occasion, but whose engagements were so imperious as to prevent 
his attendance. That gentleman is Mr. Bryant. e has, however, en- 
closed the following toast in a letter, ‘‘ The Scotch in America—men of 
clear heads and warm hearts.” [Drank with all the honours. } 

The Chair here stated that Mr. Linen, the respected ex-President, waa 
prevented by indisposition from joining in the festivities of the evening, 
and that he had written a letter regretting he was deprived cf the plea- 
sure of being with the club, and enclosing the following toast. “ May 
the virtue of the peasant’s cottage be always present to dignify and adorn 
the palace of the great.” 

Mr. Dovctass was called upon for a song, and gave “ A man’s a man 
for a’ that.” 


The Cuarr then gave, as a toast, ‘“ The President of the United States.” 
Drank, with all the honours. 

Mr. Moopy said, that with all the love we have for the country of our 
adoption, and all our admiration for its institutions, we cannot forget the 
land of our nativity. He would give “ The Queen of England.” (Drank, 
with all the honours.’’) 

Mr. Barcvay, the British Consul, responded. He claimed to be of the 
same blood as those who had come from the “ Land o’ Cakes.” He at- 
tended on this occasion not as a servant of the British government, but as 
a guest. Nevertheless, he would thank the company most kindly for the 
manner in which the last toast had been received. He proposed, “ The 
Burns Club of New York,—may it remain in perpetuity, a monument to 
the Poet.” 

The CuairMan, with a few prefatory remarks, then gave “‘ The Press.” 

Mr. Youna, Editor of the Albion, acknowledged the compliment, re- 
marking that he presumed it was on the same principle as that by which 
the honour of “a the colours of the regiment is awarded to the 
youngest ensign, that he was called upon to retura thanks, in the presence 
of older and worthier members of the press. He confessed, however, 
that it was a pleasant duty; for he believed that every one concerned in 
editorial labours must rejoice to leave for a while political, polemical, and 
other controverted topics, and to participate in such festivity, which bad 
for its purpose the doing honour to the memory of Scotland's unrivalled 
bard, and about him there could be no difference of opinion. After some 
few remarks on the boon conferred by poets upon all classes, but espe- 
cially upon the poor, Mr. Young concluded with the following toast :— 

“The Minstrelsy of all lands—a small item in the luxurious enjoyments 
of Wealth, but the enlivener of Toil, and the solace of Poverty.” 

The President being called on for a song, said he did not know if it 
was customary for Presidents to sing. He would not say he would ob- 
ject, but he must protest on account of the precedent. He might com- 
promise his successors in the chair who might not be musical. It was 
not usual for Presidents to deal in notes, except Presidents of Banks, and 
their notes were often out of tune and not passable. The only other 
Presidents he ever associated with were the Presidents of Colleges, and 
as they were often monotonous, they of course made noes, but then they 
were either in Sanscrit, Greek, or Latin. “I must therefore compromise, 
gentlemen, if 1am to sing. If I give you Sanscrit, it may be a little 
abstruse, if Greek, you will criticise my verses. So I'll give youa Latin 
song; and I request my classical friend on my right (the Consul) to 
nota bene.” (He then sang a song which created great merriment, It 
was composed of 2 mixture of all languages, dead and living, and was yet 
a strictly musical composition. ‘ 

The health of Dr. Bartterr was then proposed by the Chairman. 

After returning thanks, Dr. Bartierr sald—* If any proof were wanting 
of your kindness and good feeling towards me, it has been sufficiently 
manifested by what has just taken place. It has been my habit, and many 
have heard me say 80 before, to regard—at this distance from home—ail 
as my countrymen, from whichever side of the Tweed they may happen 
tocome. You, gentlemen, know, a3 well as 1 do, that the people of the 
British Isles form one family, and we are certainly all brothers here to- 
night. I therefore can feel tor the memory of Burns as you feel, and love 
Scotland as you love it. Many of my best friends and supporters in this 
country have been Scotchmen, how then can I regard them but as coun- 
trymen and brothers?) Ina national and political point of view who are 
more loyal upholders of the crown of England than Scotchmen? Have 
uot their gallant soldiers aud sailors fought side by side with Englishmen, 
and shed their blood like water to maintain their honour? In the bloody 
but glorious fields of the Peninsula, was not the valour of the whole 
three kingdoms ever conspicuous? In those terrible encounters, whe 
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were foremost in the fight? 1 answer ail, because none were backward. 
Let me repeat these well-known lines :— 
‘The British Rose was ne'er so red, 
The Shamrock waved where glory led, 
The Scottish 7'histle reared its head, 
That day upon Vittoria.’ i 

If it be true, as Macaulay once said iu one of his brilliant essays in the 
Edinburgh Review, thut the indomitable spirit of British troops was never 
more conspicuous than towards the close of a bloody and still doubtful 
day. If it be also true, as was said by Napoleon when at St. Helena, 
that he lost the battle of Waterloo from the firmness of the British in- 
fantry alone, we should remember, that a part of that infantry cousisted 
of Scotch and Ivish regiments. We should also remember that Colouel 
Macdonald of the 79t Highlanders, and one of his sergeants, saved the 
key of the British position by most opportunely closing the gates of 
Hougomont in the face ef the French troops. Nor should we forget that 
the master-spirit who directed all the movements of that terrible day, 
and finally led the British arms to conquest, was by birth an Irishman. 
But I will not maltiply examples of Scottish virtue, nor dwell on the 
moral character, learning, and industrial pursuits of Scotchmen, for a 
is filled with them; but I will ask you to join me in a toast—a toast whic 
I am sure you will drink with pleasure. Even the few Englishmen pre- 
sent will not object to it, for the political feeling of the days of Bruce and 
Wallace is lost in the mist of antiquity, and they can well afford to admire 
the deeds of the two great heroes.” 


“The Scottish Thistle, never tarnished by cowardice from Bannock- 
burn to Waterloo.” 

Ool. Barretto, of Westchester, on being called on for a toast, rose and 
said he had beeu much pleased and enlightened with all he had heard tha: 
evening. Before him he saw the busts of Burns and Scott, and ke yield- 
ed to no one in his high admiration of their genius. He then paid a very 
beautiful compliment to the poets and to the Club, and offered the follow- 
ing toast :— 

“The memory of Walter Scott.”—( Drank in silence.) 

A succession of toasts and songs followed with unceasing “spirit. 
Amongst them were the following :— 

By the 2d Vice President, Mr. Somervitte.—“ The memory of Burns, 
and his Highland Mary.” 

By Mr. Acexasper Murrar—“ Oar Annual Celebration in honour of 
Burns~ may the principle that gave it birth be ever cherished with the 
warmest feelings of the heart.’ 

Song by Mr. Joun L. Maxwett—“ Hip, Hip! Harrah!” 

Mr. Cuirenucn being called on for a toast, rose and introduced it 
by some very interesting remarks in reference to the life x _' taleuts of the 
subject of the toast, and concluded by giving— { 

. Mt i glorious and imperishable memory of Hogg, the Ettrick Shep- 
erd. 

The next cal! on Mr. Simpson for a toast elicited a neat speech on the 
merit and talents of Shelley the Poet. He ended in giving— 

“The fame and memory of Percy Bysshe Shelley.” 

By Mr. Joun Gaizve—“ Oar friends gone to Californiammay they real- 
ize all they anticipate, and live to enjoy it: but in poverty or affluence, 
may they never forget the Birthday of Burns.” 

Song—“ When Vulcan forged the bolts of Jove.” 

By Mr. Crarkez, Editor of the “ Kuickerbocker’—‘ The memory of 
Leyden, a poet of Scotland, who died early—he will ever be remember- 
ed by the lovers of Scottish poetry.” 


Tbe health of Mr. Sinclair, an absent member, was proposed and drank 
with enthusiasm. 


The health of the President was now given and drank, with all the 
honours. The Chair returned thanks, paid a high compliment to the 
members of the Club, and gave— 

“ Prosperity to the members of the Burns’ Club all over the world.” 

At half past twelve o'clock, the President having left the chair, was 
succeeded by the Vice-President, Mr. Moody, and the hilarity of the 
company was still further prolonged. 





OPENING OF THE FREE ACADEMY. 








This noble Institution, so liberally founded by the State Government 
of New York for carrying forward the higher branches of Education, was 
formally inaugurated on Saturday last. The new building is situated at 
the intersection of Lexington Avenue and Twenty-Third Street, and con- 
tains ample accommodation for a thousand scholars, with all requisite 
conveniences for classes, lectures, and public examinations. Its origin, 
description, purport, and plans were so ably and accurately described in 
the opening address of Robert Kelley, Esq., the President of the Board 
of Education, that readers of the following extract will have a better idea 
of this collegiate institution, than any we can give ourselves. We find it 
reported at full length in the New York Herald of Sunday last. The pub- 
lic meeting was held in the large Gothic Hall that occupies the upper- 
must story uf the building. It was filled with a large assemblage, a very 
great proportion being ladies. The Chairman, Robert Kelley, Esq., was 
supported by his Honour the Mayor, and by Horace Webster, Esq., LL.D. 
The portion of his addres: to which we have alluded, was as follows :— 


“Fettow Citizens.—We have invited your presence on this occasion, 
to lend us your countenance on the opening of the Free Academy, and to 
introduce the professors recently appointed, upon their responsible and 
honourable employment. We desire, also, to afford to the public, the 
opportunity of seeing the arrangements that have been made for the ac- 
commodation of the echolars, and for carrying on the business of instruc- 
tien. It is an occasion ia which we have all a common and an equal in- 
terest. This institution belongs to the people, its doors are open for the 
admission of their children, its courses of instruction are to be arranged 
to suit their wants, it will derive its support from them, and be managed 
by officers elected by them. We wish, as represeutatives of the people 
to show you what we have done, and express the hopes we cherish that 
the institution may prove worthy of the city, and be regarded by you as 
one of its greatest ornaments. The building is open for your inspection. 
You will be able tojudge ofits convenience and adaptedness to the pur- 
poses contemplated. The furniture and fitting up are submitted to your 
Inspection. You will decide if they have been provided with discretion, 
and in a style befitting the Free Academy of the city of New York. The 
dimensious of the building are 125 feet by 80. " It consists, exclus- 
ive of the basement and great hall, of three spacious stories, which are 
intersected by two wide passages, running at right angles through the 
middle of the building. It is believed that it will afford accommodations 
for a thousand scholars, with the necessary appliances and conveniences. 
It has been erected under the superintendence of James Renwick, Jr., 
architect. It is in the style of the Gothic town-halls of the Netherlands. 
The styie was selected for its appropriateness and convenience. By 
it, we have been enabled to combine utility with appearance, obtaining 
convenient means of ventilation and heating, and converting flues into 
buttresses, and chimneys into towers. This elegant hall, so well adapted 
to the purposes of the institution, may be said to have been procured 
without cost. There is no waste room. The building is brought into use 
up to the very roof peak, and the structure for the support of the roof is 
80 arranged that its weight rests mainly upon the interior walls and there 
is no lateral thrust upon the outer walls. This has allowed the construc- 
tion of well-tied, hollow, exterior walls, at a saving in cost sufficient to 
pay for all the ornament which the adoption of the Gothic style of archi- 

tecture has required. An ornamental building has thus been obtained, 
perhaps at less cost, than a plain edifice of proper architectural propor- 
tions, arrangement, and solidity, could have been erected for. 

The entire cost of erection, in which are embraced all expenses of printing 
and advertising, plans and superintendence, and including several large 
items of expenditure for foundations and sewers, not contemplated when 
the contracts were made; also the stuccoing of the exterior, and painting 
and sanding of the battlements and piunacles, to be performed next sum- 
mer, Will be safely within the sum of $50,000, the amount authorized by 
law. Itis hoped that nothing will be required beyond the amount al- 
rea ly appropriated , $48,000. The Legislature wisely limited the cost of 
erecting the building, in view of the extravagance which is unusually 
cam pry in this particular. This eligible site, of the dimensions of 122 1-2 

eet on Lexington Avenue, by 200 feet on 23d street, was purchased at 

a cost of $25,600. The amount appropriated thus tar, for fitting up and 
furniture, is $10,000. The history of this project can be told te @ fow 
words. The Board of Education took the first’ action in reference to it 
by the adoption of a resolution, introduced by Com'r Townsend Harris, 
a 27th, 1846, raising a committee to report upon the subject. ‘January 
201th, 1847, 4 report was presented by Messrs. Harris and J. 8. Bosworth, 
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of siidcommittee. February 10th, 1847, the report was considered, and 
a committee appointed to memorialize the Legislature, consisting of the 
same geutlemen with Com’r J. L. Mason. May 7th, 1847, the act was 
passed under which the institution is established, with the provision 
that the question should be submitted to the people at the ensuing 
school and judicial election. The election occurred on the first Monday 
of June, 1847, and the result of the vote was 19,404 in favour of es- 
tublishing the Free Academy to 3,409 against it—giving the enor- 
mous majority of 15,995. The excavation tor the foundation of this 
edifice was commenced in the end of November, 1847. January 15th, 
1849, the institution was opened for theexamination of pupils. January 
27th, 1849, we are met to exchange congratulations. The establish- 
ment of this institution is an interesting circumstance, as connected with 
the subject of public education. It is an important step forward in this 
great cause. Our system of public education has been confined, hith- 
erto, to common fe instruction. Something has been done for the 
advancement of higher education, in existing institutions, not strictly of 
a public character. The academies and colleges throughout the State 
have been aided by legislative appropriations, and they have thus been 
enabled to extend their usefulness, and bring the means of education 
they afford within the reach of a larger sealer than would bave been 
practicable otherwise, But this is the first attempt that has been made 
inour State, to introduce academic or collegiate instruction as a part of 
the system of popular education. A narrow view of the subject might 
lead some to suppose that, inasmuch as the main purpose of a public 
system of education is to elevate the mass of the population, all the 
means which can be controlled for educational purposes should be con- 
fined to the support of common schools, and that any sams applied to the 
aid of higher seminaries of learning are so much diverted and abstracted 
from that object. But those who have examined the subject most care- 
fully, unite in the opinion that there is an intimate connection between 
the general education of the whole population, and the diffusion, to some 
extent, throughout suciety, of higher and more extended culture. The 
larger the proportion of well educated intelligent men there is in acom- 
munity, the wider, as a general rule, will be the ditlusion of popular edu- 
cation, the more will its wants be feit by those whow it is to benefit, and 
the more will it receive of effurt on the part of those who guide public 
opinion. The effect of such institutions as this one, upon the cause of 
general education, will be peculiarly happy, in the influence which will 
be exerted by the graduates, all of whom will have received the solid 
bases of their education in the common schools. The close connection 
between the Free Academy aud the common schools is an important cir- 
cumstance in its influence on popular education, and will, it is hoped, be 
productive of immense advantage. 

Being established as a part of the system of public education, the 
Free Academy is necessarily united with the common schools. The act 
gives the Board of education power to establish a free academy “ for the 
purpose of extending the benefit of education gratuitously to those who 
have been pupils of the common schools of the city and county of New 
York.’ The qualification for admission into the former is a thorough 
knowledge of the branches taught in the latter. The education is con- 
tinued onwards—branching, as it proceeds, towards the various divisions 
of the field of knowledge as the purpose of the pupils may lead them. 
Together, they are to form, for most youth, a complete education. It 
should be the effort of all concerned to make it so complete and so 
valuable that it will be sought by all classes of the community as the 
best that can be obtained. All will then receive the benefits of the edu- 
cation provided at the common cost, and will feel a united interest in the 
welfare and best management of the entire system. The standard of 
education in the common schools may be gradually advanced, and the 
teachers will occupy more fully and prominently the position which their 
ability and general intelligence qualify them tooccupy. They will have 
an important part tp perform in the accomplishment of this grand pur- 
pose. The reciprocal action of the academy and the schools will be 
highly advantageous to both. Itis onthe mental disclipline imparted in 
the common schools that much of the success of the Free Academy will 
depend ; and it will benefit them by the introduction of greater uniformi- 
ty—by exhibiting in immediate comparison the skill of the teachers, as 
evidenced in the preparation of the candidates they will furnish for en- 
trance into the academy—by raising up from amoung the people a body 
of teachers to recruit their ranks and increase their numbers, and by the 
incitements it will constantly present to the industry of the scholars. 
these advantages should result from this Free Academy, it will huve ac- 
complished a public good that will be a full equivalent for the cost of its 
establishment and support. But there are other public benefits which it 
willrender, if properly and successfully mcttstc’ 4 It will take the chil- 
dren of the people, and send them out into life endowed with such emi- 
nent advantages of education that they will be a blessing to society, 
adorning their varied pursuits with their intelligence, enriching them 
with their discoveries, elevating and equalizing the rank and respecta- 
bility of their widely different occupations, making industry honourable, 
and securing to labour its proper diguity. It will bring out genius 
that otherwise might be lost forever. it will pick up, perhaps, out of 
the very kennels of the city, many a gem of priceless value, and will 
polish it and set itou high, that it may shed its lustre upon the world. 
The advantages of this institution, as its n»me imports, are free to all. It 
presents, to rich and poor alike, an open and an even field. Intellect, 
industry and good conduct are to win the prizes on this course. Merit 
is to be the test of admission, and hereafter, when the number to be 
admitted at each examination shall be limited in advance, it will be ne- 
cessary to exercise the nicest discrimination. The examinations are to 
be conducted as that which is now progressing has been, so that there 
may be no ground for the suspicion of favouritism. Each candidate re- 
ceived from the principal a number, which will be his only designation, 
until the examination is completed. The professors who contnst the 
examination, are not to know the parentage, the school, or even the 
names of the candidates, until the whole result is declared. The whole 
system of education that will be embraced in the plan of the Free Aca- 
demy, is not definitively arranged. It has appeared best, in the judgment 
of the Board of Education, to put the institution into operation to observe 
its working, and to learn more intimately the wants of the pupils, before 
determining the relative importance that shall be given to particular 
studies, and the extent to which they shall be carried. Under the act 
authorizing the establishment of the institution, they are left free to ex- 
ercise their discretion as to all these arrangements. They have, however, 
in their memorial to the Legislature, and in their own proceedings, suffi- 
ciently indicated its general purpose, and given repeated assurances that 
ample means of education will be provided, of a very high value, 
thorough and diversified. The form which the institution will neces- 
sarily take, in order that it may not be of partial benefit, will be interme- 
diate between the college system and that of the polytechnic schools of 
Europe. It will embrace portions of both these systems, imbuing its 
course of classical and liberal education with something of a practical 
spirit, and uniting its courses of business, mechanical and industrial adu 
cation, with general mental culture, aiming in each case to impart a 
knowledge of principles, and teaching thoroughly the science as well as its 
adaptation. It may not take any exclusive direction. As it belongs to 
the people, its plain direction and management must be for the benefit 
of the whole. [tcannot, therefore, occupy the situation of a preparatory 
seminary to an existing institution. Ifthere should be founded hereafter 
a great university equal in all respects to tbe first universities of Europe, 
or should any of our collegiate institutions expand into those dimeusions, 
to such an institution only could the Free Academy serve as a prepara- 
tory, with many other sister academies scattered over the land. And, 
inasmuch as it does not occupy precisely the same field, it ought not to 
be regarded as antagonistic to any other iustitution. It will, unless the 
hopes of its friends shall be disappointed, diffuse widely over society the 
blessings of knowledge, and will largely increase in the commuuity the 
uumber of ripe scholars and highly educated men. But the effects of 
this spread and liberal cultivation will only b3 to make it more deserved 
and sought after, in all the various seminaries of learning where it is 
furnished. Fellow citizens, this institution has already received the 
strongest evidences of the favour of the whole community, in the large 
majority which ratified the law authorizing its establishment. It will re- 
quire their continued favour and support, that it may attain and maintain 
the position which it aims to occupy. Public confidence will be the 
ouly safeguard of the Free Academy. May it always receive that confi- 
dence, and ever reward it by the great gocd it will perform. The insti- 
tution has been organized tpr the commencement of operations, by the 
appointment of the tellowing corps of instructors:— 

Horace Webster, L.L.D., Principal. Professors Edward C. Ross, Ma- 
thematies and Natural Philosophy. Gerardua B. Deharty, Assistant do. 
Theodore Irving, History and Belles Lettres John J. Owen, D. D. Latin 
and Greek Languages, and Literature Oliver W. Gibbs, Chemistry, Johu 
Roemer, French Language. Agustin J. Morales, Spanish Language. Theo- 
dore Giaubensklee, German Language and Literature. Paul P. Duggan, 
Drawing. 1 have now the bonour of presenting them to this audieuce, 
as the first faculty of the Free Academy. 


Mr. Kelley then addressed himself to the Professors in an eloquent 








speecb. Dr. Webster responded; and after some remarks from the 
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Mayor, and a benediction from the Rev. George Peck, the meeting broke 
up. In joining our congratulations to those uttered on this occasion, and 
in wishing this Institution all the success it deserves, we wish we could 
coincide with the remarks made upon the architectural style adopted. 
If built of stone the exterior would be passably ugly—in rough 
brick it is, apart from its imposing size, an eyesore rather than an orna, 
ment. Wedo not pretend to have ferreted out all the Gothic Town 
Halls of the Netherlands ; but amongst those with which we are familiar, 
we remember none from which this edifice could have been imitated. 
F ortunately, it has been erected for use and not for show. 





THE BRITANNIA TUBULAR RAILWAY BRIDGE. 


This magnificent structure, which is now rapidly advancing towards 
completion, is, as our readers are eget | aware, intended to carry the 
Chester and Holyhead Railway across the Menai Straits. Like the beau- 
tiful Bridge at Cunway, it is on the tubular principle, but on a much gran- 
der scale, and is also designed and erected under the superintendence of 
Robert Stephenson, Esq.; when completed, will be at once the most in- 
genious, daring, and stupendous monument of engineering skill which 
modern times have seen attempted. 

The whole of the masonry (except the backing up inside, which is Run- 
corn stone) is of Anglesey limestone, in such immense blocks, that, to the 
eye of the uninitiated, it seems almost impossible to move them; yet they 
are moved with perfect ease; for such is the ingenuity, simplicity, and 
strength of the tackle used, that it appears to be a matter of small mo- 
ment whether a block of stone weighs one ton or twelve tons. 

The pile of masonry on the Anglesey side of the Straits is called the 
Anglesey Abutment. The masonry of this is completed and the scaffoldin 
neend it is 143 feet 6 inches high; and, from the front to the end o 
the wing walls, is 173 feet. These wing walls terminate in pedestals, 
on which repose two colossal lions of Egyptian character, and to which 
we shall refer presently. The space between the Anglesey Abutment 
and the Anglesey Pier (viz. 230 feet) is at present occupied by an im- 
menee_ scaffolding, 98 feet in height, and containing, in its multifarious 
uprights, stays, braces, and sills, 70,000 cubic feet of timber. Its mode 
of construction is remarkably ingenious, and exhibits great strength. 

It is intended to construct the pair of tubes which form the first grand 
link in the connecting chain between the Anglesey and Carnarvon shores 
on this scaffolding, which will of course be removed as soon as the tubes 
are completed. ; 

The second pile of masonry adjoining this scattold is the Anglesey pier. 
This pier is at present about 157 feet high; the level of the bottom of the 
tubes being 124 feet above low water. The dimeusions of the pier are 55 
feet wide, by 32 feetlong. The total height, when completed, will be 
196 feet. 

In the middle of the Menai Straits stands the Britannia Rock (from 
which the Bridge takes its name), and on this rock the Britannia Pier is 
founded. This pier is not quite so far advanced as the other work, but is 
nevertheless in a forward state, being now built to the height of 131 feet 
above low-water mark, or 7 feet above the bottom of the tubes. The 
bulk of the masonry at this pier is 55 feet by 45 feet, and the total height 
when completed will be 240 feet. It is equally distant from the Anglesey 
and Carnarvon Piers, being 460 feet in the clear from each, and will sus- 
tain the four long tubes which span the distance from shore to shore. 

The Carnarvon Pier is next in succession, the masonry of which is near- 
ly completed. It is the same in every respect as the Anglesey Pier. 

The Carnarvon Abutment is also of a similar character to the one on 
the Anglesey shore; but the ground at this place being much higher. the 
masonry is not of that immense altitude which makes the Anglesey Abut- 
ment 80 conspicuous an object. The span between the Carnarvon Abut- 
ment and Pier is 230 feet, and is intended to be occupied by two tubes, 
which will be built on a temporary timber scatfolding now in course of 
erection, of precisely similar character to that on the Anglesey side. 

The contract for the masonry has been taken by Messrs. B. J. Nowell 
and Co., who have also executed the immense timber scaffoldings, plat- 
forms, &c. required for building the tubes upon, and which of themselves 
form aconsiderable work. The architectural characteristics of the work 
have been designed by Mr. Francis Thompson, of Peckham; the resi- 
dent engineer of the work being Mr. Frank Forster. 





It will be gathered from the loregoing description, that the two pairs 
of short tubes, which are 250 feet long, including their hold upon the ma- 
| soury,and which span the space between the Anglesey Abutment and Pier 

aud between the Carnarvon Abutment and Pier, are intended to be built 
| on scaffolding at the proper height, and in the exact position which they 
will be required to occupy when completed, the scaffolding being then 
removed from underthem. The two pairs of long tubes, however, which 
fill up the spaces between the Anglesey Pier and Britannia Pier, and Bri- 
tannia Pier and Carnarvon Pier, aud which are each 470 feet long, includ- 
ing their hold upon the stone-work, and which are in a very forward state, 
are being built on platforms erected along the Carnarvon shore. 

We shall not here enter into their constructive details, as the tubes are 
peftectly similar to the one at Conway, the only variation being that these 
tubes are 58 feet longer and three feet higher, and, consequently, in so 
much heavier; the arrangements for floating and raising are also similar. 

The four colossal lions which adorn the pedestals at either end of the 
Bridge are, as we have before observed, of Egyptian character, and are 
truly admirable in design and workmanship. They are each 25 feet 6 

inches in length, and 12 feet 6 inches in height, by 8 feet in width, and 
about 80 tons in weight. Two thousand cubic feet of stone were required 
for each lion; and from these statistics some idea may be formed of the 
prodigious scale on which even the decorative part of the bridge is carried 
out. The lions were modelled by Mr. J. Thomas. 

It may not be uninteresting to ment on here that the original intention 
was to have crowned the masonry of the Britannia Pier with a colossal 
seated figure of Science. This figure was to have been 50 feetin height, 
on a base of 48 feet by 28, and seventeen thousand feet of stone would 
have been required for it. Unfortunately, however, the en in 
railway property induced the directors of this railroad to relinquish this 
truly grand design; but we must hope the idea is only postponed, not 
finally abandoned, and that Mr. Thomas will yet be called on to add this 
statue. * 


The contractors for the tubes are Messrs. Mare and Co., of Blackwall, 
London, and Messrs. W. J. and J. Garforth, of Dukenfield, near Ashton- 
under-Line ; the whole being under the immediate superintendence of 
Edwin Clarke, Esq., who, ahr the direction of Robert Stephenson Esq, 
so successfully built and placed the Conway tube in its present position, 
and which so fully meets the expectations of all its most sanguine sup- 
porters, at the same time putting to flight the groundless apprehensions of 
many. 

[t is impossible to conceive anything so wonderful asthe works of these 
huge piles of iron. Tramways ure laid on the platform, along which 
waggons laden with bar and sheet-iron, of different fashions, are con- 
stantly being urged to the points where they are required. Steam en- 
gines are continually at work, pouring their dense smoke into the air ; 
and the clash and din of the huge hammers worked by them, the whirr of 
the many wheels moved by them, and the horrid clang of the hammer 
of the blacksmiths at the forges, with the noise echoing along the tubes, 
caused by the rivetters closing the seams of the iron-work, produce such 
an union of discordant noises, that to imagine its equal is impossible, as 
faras sound is concerned. Nor is it possible to figure in the mind s eye 
the multifarious engines, of unique design and requirements, which occur 
at almost every step, and all perform unexampled operations with the 
most scrupulous exactitude. Nor are the workmen less striking and pe- 
culiar than the engines and implements they guide and wield. Strong 
and sinewy, and thoroughly grimed with smoke and dirt, more fitting re- 
presentatives of Cyclops could not easily be found; and the ease with 
which the most unwieldy hammers are heaved by them attest their pro- 
digious strength. The precision displayed by the boys employed in bur- 
ling the rivets to the rivetters engaged in fastening the seams is truly 
wonderful. Taking a bolt, red hot, in a pair of pincers, with a jerk they 
hurl the bolt to the exact spot where the rivetter stands ; and, whether 
the latter is on a platform working at the sides of the tubes, or on the 
top of it, the bolt falls close to his side with the most unerring p*ec! 
siun. 

We close our description with a brief summary of the leading *'* 
tistics. . a 

The total quantity of stone contained in the bridge when complete : 
will be 1,400,000 cubic feet ; the timber used inthe various scaffuldinss 
for the masonry, platforms for the erection of the tubes, &c., is 450,000 
cubic feet; the weightof malleable iron in the tubes is 10,000 tons, © 
cast iron 1400 tons; the whole length of the entire bridge, messuri’ 
from the extreme point ofthe wing walls of the Anglesey Abutment to tb 
extreme of the Carnarvon Abutment, in 1833 feet ; its greatest elevalio! 
say at the Br.tannia Pier, being 240 feet above low water murk. a 

In order to carry out this vast work, 80 bouses have been ereoted aol 
the accommodation of the workmen, and which, being whitewashed, b® 
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a particularly neat and picturesque appearance : amongst them are seen 
butchers’, grocers’, and tobacconists’ shops supplying the wants of a nu- 
merous population. A day-school, Sunday-school, and meeting-house also 
conspicuously figure. Workshops, steam-engines, storehouses, offices, and 
other buildings meet the eye at every turn ; one is led to conclude that 
a considerable time has elapsed since the works were commenced, yet it 
js little more than two years ago. A siranger on coming on to the ground 
is struck with wonder, when for the first time he obtains a near view of 
these vast piles of masonry towering majestically above all surrounding 
objects ; strong as the pillars of Hercules, and apparently as endurable, 
his eye wanders instinctively to the ponderous tubes—those masterpieces 
of engineering constructiveness and mathematical adjustment: he shrinks 
into himself as he gazes, and is astonished when he thinks that the whole 
is but the developed idea of one man, and carried out, too, 1n the face of 
difficulties which few would have dared to encounter 





REVIVAL OF OLD CHRISTMAS GAMBOLS AT MANCHESTER, 
A London correspondent has alluded to these festivities in his letter 
on a preceding page. The following detailed account is from a Lon- 


don paper :— i? ‘ 

A very interesting fé/e, in that vein of revivalism which characterises 
the preseut age, was given at Manchester on Old Christmas Eve, witha 
success, we think, beyond even what its most sanguine promoters could 
have anticipated. The scene of this resuscitated revelry and pageant 
was the Free Trade Hall, at Manchester. The fé/e was the annual party 
given by the Directors of the Manchester Mechanics’ Institution; and 
the subject, the Celebration of Christmas in the Olden Time, such as 
Nash has beautifully pictured in his “ Mansions of England,’ with its 
pageantry, picturesque and grotesque ; its revel rout, and roystering ; its 
mirth and mummings; and all the accessories that were wont to shed the 
golden halo of hospitality around this season of joy and hope. 

The Christmas parties of the Manchester Mechanics’ Institution are 


now of 14 years’ standing. To a considerable extent, the exhibition of 


yesternight week was a reproduction of those of former years; trathful- 
ness necessitated this adherence to main features; but inthe details there 
were very many improvements introduced; whilst the whole of the 
representations, in variety, elegance, and finish, far exceeded those of 
any former occasion. In picturesqueness of effect, the processions were 
admirable ; and the mummers and reve lers played their parts with a si- 
mulated earnestness and a breadth of rude hilarity which gave to their 
acting a smack of the true antique. Some rumours of the imposing cha- 
racter of the forthcoming show had gone abroad; the successful efforts 
of former years were well remembered by thousands; and the result 
was so great a demand for tickets, that not one was to be procured at 
the Institution on Friday morning. Hundreds of persons applied in vain ; 
and the competition of the disappointed advanced the price of a ticket 
from 48. or 5s. to 20s. This price, we bave been told, was in many in- 
stances paid. The number of tickets issued was 3200. 

The decorations of the hall were f.r more elaborate and beautiful than 
they had been on any previous occasion. Festoons and wreaths of ever- 
greens, flags and banners, coloured draperies, scenes and properties, 
stags’ beads and antlers, and scores of neat little devices to captivate the 
eye and give a look of festal elegance to the place, were lavishly em- 


ployed; and the brilliant light brought out everything with a sharpness | 
which was quite delightful. The company began to arrive shortly after | 
6 o'clock, and before7 nearly every seat was occupied. The scene was | 


truly maguificent when the whole of the gay company had assembled. 
Never did baronial hall entertain sv vast a multitude, and in moderu 
times there have been few occasions which have brought together so large 
a Christmas party. 

After a speech from the President, Mr. A. Turner, the heralds entered, 
and proclaimed, “ The high and mighty Prince, the Master of all Revels.” 
The Prince, with a dignity befitting the occasion, advanced to the dais 
which adjoined the platform, and was duly inaugurated amidst the accla- 
mations of the company and the merry strains of the band. The Prince 
addressed the audience *, distributed his gifts, and the revels began with 
“ The Procession of the Yule Log.” The rustic minstrels and other fol- 
lowers of the procession were very numerous; they sang the yule song 
with a lusty vigour which made the hall ring again. 


Che Alvion. 


but to the consumer, lead to the indulgence of sanguine hopes that its 
opening, particularly at the present moment, when sanatory measures 
are so much looked for, will end in the fulfilment of one of the avowed 
objects of its supporters—‘ the removal of Smithfield market’—and will 
entitle it tothe name assumed in the — of ‘ The London Cattle 
Market.’ As the business of the day was drawing to aclose, the buyers 
were invited to partake of a cold collation in the board-room, where the 

assembled in successive groups of 20 and 30.” We notice with oon 
pleasure that Eliot Warburton, Esq., the accomplished author of the 
“ Crescent and the Cross,” announces for ee. “The Memoirs 
of Prince Rupert and the Cavaliers,” including their Correspondence, 
now first published from the original MSS.—l1n Belgium the navigation 
on all the canals was stopped on the evening of the Ist ult. The frost 
was so suddenly intense during the nightof the lst, that in a few hours 
the ice was several inches thick. An extraordinary act of suicide was 
committed lately in Erfurt, in Rhenish Prussia. A soldier, who had been 
degraded from the rank of a non-commissioned officer, placed himself in 
front of a twelve pounder, and blew himse/f to pieces. One of his arms 
was picked up iu a public square in the town. The ball, inits progress, 
considerably p tendd five houses. Mr. George Wilson was to preside 
at the great banquet at Manchester on the 31st ult., to celebrate tue final 
repeal of the corn-laws, and about 400 gentlemen have consented to the 
placing of their names on the list of Vice-Presidents and of the Commit- 
tee. Upon the proposition of M. Victor Hugo, and as a mark of respect 
to the memory of M. de Chateaubriand, the Académie Frangais, at its last 
sitting, decided that it would not hold on one and the same day the elec- 
tions of new members to replace M. Chateaubriand and M. Vatout, and 
appointed Thursday, the Lith January, fur the one, and Thursday, the 
18th, for the other. This arrangement is truly French. In the week 
preceding Christmas day, Messrs. Picktord & Co. forwarded from Louth 
tu London, per train, 25 tons of poultry. The casualties of a bombard- 
ment are often strange enough. Au English family, on returning to their 
house lately, at Messina, in Sicily, found the upper part ruined, and for- 
ty-one bombs and shells awaiting them. On lighting a fire in one of the 
rooms the smoke would not ascend, and on having the chimney examined, 
a shell was found in it which had not exploded. The walls are pla- 
carded in Manchester for power.loom weavers. The mills being now ful- 
ly employed, any further extension of machinery will absorb all hands 
accustomed to such employment, at full wages; so that there is an all 
but certainty that good wages and cheap provisions will be the lot of the 
working classes for some time to come.—London paper, Jan. 13 Der. 
went Lake was completely frozen over the first week in January, and 
many hundreds amused Demesbves with skating on its glassy surface. 





























Erection News.—Huti.—Mr. Baines, Q. C., is again the candidate 
for Hall vacant by his late appointment in the Poor Law Department. 
Liskearp —Mr. Crowder, Q. C. (Liberal), has been returned without 
opposition. Doyecat County.—Colonel Conolly’s death has caused a 
vacancy here, Mr. Hamilton, of St. Ernan’s, and Lord Chichester are 
already in the field. Truro.—After a very close contest Mr. Willyams, 
the Liberal candidate, was elected for this borough on the 10th ult. At 
the close of the poll the numbers were—Willyams, 240; Smith, 224; 
majority 16. 

OsiTtuARY.—DeatH oF Lorp AucKLAND.—The last twelve months have 
proved fatal to some of the most distinguished members of the whig party. Lord 
Melbourne, Charles Buller, and the lamented nobleman whose death we now re- 
cord, have left a void which will not soon be filled up. All were, independently 
| of the elevated position they attained to in politics, remarkable for their kindness 

of heart, and the universal esteem and regard in which they were held. George 
Eden, Earl of Auckland, was born 20th August, 1784, the second son of William, 
first Lord of Auckland, by Eleanor his wife, sister of the late Earl of Minto. In 
1809 he was called to the Bar by the Society of Lincoln’s-inn; but becoming in 
the following year heir apparent to the family title, by the death of his elder bro- 
ther, he abandoned the forensic for the political arena. In 1810 he entered Par- 
liament as member for Woodstock. and in 1814 succeeded his father as Baron 
Auckland. In 1830, on the formation of Lord Grey's Cabinet, his lordship took 
office as President of the Board of Trade. In 1834 be became, for the brief inter- 
j val of fonr months, First Lord of the Admiralty; in 1835 he assumed the impor- 
tant post of Governor-General of India; and, in 1846, he returned to his former 
| office as head of the Admiralty Board, the duties of which he discharged with a 
| degree of ability that has commanded universal approbation. His Lordship’s 
death occurred most suddenly, On Saturday the 6th ult., while shooting at Lord 

















“The Procession of the Months” was this year substituted for that of | Ashburton’s, he was seized with a paralytic attack, which terminated fatally on 


“ The Seasons,” aud it was not only a more complete and elegant pageant, 
but it had about it a variety which rendered it more pleasing. Each 


month was typified by some well-known emblem, custom, or observance | 
of rural life. The implements of husbandry peculiar to each division of 


the year were borne in the long procession; and on the banners and Hags 
were imprinted snatches of old rhymes and popular sayings. A maypole, 
“wreathed with garlands gay,’ was erected in the centre of the hall; 
and Maid Marian, as ‘‘ Queen of the May,”’ awarded her preseuts and 
favours. The “ morris-dance” was performed by about twenty rustics, 
decked with ribbons, bells, sashes, and other badges; and, as they dan- 
ced, they sang a portion of an old song. So well was this dance’ liked, 
that it was loudly encored. ‘“ The sword dance,” which still lingers as a 
Christmas custom in the counties of Northumberland and Durham, was 
pas by a number of youths in appropriate attire, decorated with rib- 

ons of the gayest hues. The ‘“ waits’ formed part of the procession, 
typifying the month of December, and they sang a blythesome old carol, 
“T saw three ships come sailing in.”” The Manchester hand-bell ringers 
also formed part of the throng. 

Next came “ The Presentation of the Boar’s Head,” a large and veri- 
table one, duly bedecked with “ garlands gay aud rosemary,” and served 
up in formal style with minstrelsy. The antique furniture employed last 
year to fit up the baronial hall was also used on this; and the ‘ Boar's 
Head Carol” was again sung. Next in order were “ The Presentation of 
the Wassail Bowl” and “ The Procession of Old Father Christmas, his 
children, and his mummers, with snap-dragon,”’ which were got up with 
increased splendour. 

On the invitation of the Christmas Prince, Old Father Christmas called 
around him his actors, and the motley band performed the ancient Christ- 
mas play of ‘ St. George and the Dragon.” The “ pictures of the olden 
time” terminated with the festive dance of “ Sir Roger do Coverley,” in 
which all the maskers, mummers, &c. joined. 

All the processions of the evening having terminated, Mr. J. A. Turner 
vacated the chair, which was taken by Mr. Alderman Armitage; and Mr. 
Alexander Henry, M.P., briefly proposed what he was sure to be the 
heartfelt thanks of the whole assembly to the estimable gentleman who 
had presided over their festivities, for the very admirable manner ip 
which he had discharged the duties of the president, and for the uni- 
formly kind interest he had taken in promoting the prosperity of the 
Manchester Mechanics’ Institution. He was sure all would join him in 
wishing Mr. Turner many happy returns of the new year, in health, 
peace, and prosperity. 

Mr. M. Ross seconded the vote of thanks, which he trusted would be 
carried by acclamation. 

r. Alderman Armitage, in putting the motion, said he was sure all 
must feel grateful to Mr. Turner for his excellent address, and his conduct 
in the chair. The resolution was carried by acclamation, followed by 
three hearty cheers; and it was briefly acknowledged by Mr. Turner 
who said he hoped that none of their guests had found anything excep- 
tionable in the proceedings, and that they would be as willing to come 

ain, as the members would be glad to welcome them, to many future 
Christmas parties, and enter into the festivities of the season in the same 
cheerful manner as at present. (Applause. ) 

_ The process of clearing the hall of forms and tables then commenced, 
in order that the spectators themselves might have an opportunity of 
Joining in the dance. Dancing commenced ahuet 11 o’clock, and proceed- 

with great vigour until a late hour. 

The féte was, throughout, very successful; and it was impossible not 
to regard it as a quaint, yet a picturesque relief, to the grave utilitarian 
Purposes to which the Free Trade Hall is generally appreciated. 





mires —In the London Court of Bankruptcy, the affairs of Jullien of 
a celebrity were examined on the 6th ult. His habilities were 
pay and the assets only £180. There is, however, a dispute 
: 8 between the assignees anda Mr. Lewis Jullien’s solicitor, who 
PPropriated to himself before the smash took place about £2400, If the 
assignees establish their claim, the creditors will get about 3s in the 
era following account of an attempt to supersede Smithtield 
At et, appears somewhat high! coloured, when compared with others. 
} tcc corporation and local interests are strong enough to prevent 
this ae of this disgrace to the city of Loadon. “The business of 
- ns a was commenced on Tuesday, the 9th January. The number 
Seaiied--ctan oh and pigs—to which discription of stock the market was 
cana, p- of what the proprietors and promoters had reason to 
cue ny - ee ye psoas however, from the readiness with which 
oad Phas mle whe , the presence of a large number of respectable buyers 
enduntant 8, who came to attest personally their desire to support the 
bar < 'ng, that its ultimate, if not immediate, success, was pretty cer- 
= ~ ocality and spuce it occupies, the several easy and spacious 
y8 Of access to it, and the advantages it secures not only to the seller, 


| the morning of Monday. “The Earl of Auckland,” says a distinguished contem- 
| porary, “ though summoned unexpectedly, descends to the tomb, if not full of age, 
| at least having acquired a competent share of honours; and, though he leaves no 
son to inherit his Earldom, yet a numerous and attached circle of friends may re- 
gard the degree of fame which he had acquired with just complacency. and may 
refer to his unspotted integrity with unqualified and honourable pride.” His 
Lordship never married, and is succceded in the barony of Auckland (the earl- 
dom expires) by his brother, Robert John, Bishop of Sodor and Man, who is mar- 
ried, and has a large family ——Tue Eakt or Oxrorp.—This venerable noble- 
man, who had nearly completed his 76th year, was son of the Hon. and Right Rev. 
John Harley, Bishop of Hereford, and succeeded, on the decease of his uncle, in 
1790, to the family honours, which were originally conferred on the celebrated 
statesman, Robert Harley, in 1711. He was the fifth Earl, was born 20th Feb- 
ruary, 1773; and married, 3d March, 1794, Jane Elizabeth, daughter of the Rev. 
James Scott, by which lady [whe died 20th November, 1824] he leaves one sur. 
viving son, Alfred, now Earl of Oxford and Mortimer; and four daughters, the 
eldest of whom, Jane, is married to Lord Langdale. At Ingestre Hall, Statford- 
shire, Earl Talbot, in his 72d year. His lordship was Lord- Lieutenant of Ireland 
under the Liverpool administration, and Lord-Lientenant of the county of Stafford 
up to the time of his death. He is succeeded by his eldest son, Viscount Ingestre, 
M. P. and a Capiain in the Royal Navy.—-At Broad Oak, Accrington, Lanca 

shire, Grace, the wife of John Hargreaves, Esq., and only surviving daughter of 
William Brown, Esq.. M.P. for South Lancashire. At Carmarthen. Pryse 
Pryse, Esq., for forty years M.P. for the Cardigan Boroughs. At Windsor, of 
disease of the heart, Lieut-Culonel Adam Gordon Campbell, Knight of Windsor, 























lately commanding the 16th Regiment, deeply and deservedly regretted. At 
Torquay, Warren Maude, Esq. late Captain of the 33d Regiment. At Perth, 
Robert Blenkinsopp Coulson, Esq. late Captain in the Grenadier Guards. At 


Southampton, aged 86, James Fisher, Esq., formerly Lieut-Colonel of the 62d 
Regiment. At No. 24. Artillery-place, Finsbury-sqnare, Mr. William Martin, 
surgeon, Royal Navy, in the 69th year of his age-——At Brandon Hall, Suffolk, 
Michael Edward Rogers, Esq., late of the 8th Hussars. Lieut Col. Conolly, 
one of the members for the county of Donegal, at iis seat, Castletown, near Dub- 
lin, aged 62. He was the eldest son of the Hon. Admiral Sir T. Pakenham, and 
assumed the name of Conolly on inheriting the estates of the Right Hon. Thomas 
Conolly, of Castletown. “As a resident landlord,” says the Dublin Evening 
Packet, *‘ Colonel Conolly was deservedly beloved by a numerous tenantry, to 
whom his active benevolence justly endeared him. He was unceasing in his at- 
tention to their welfare, and spared neither trouble nor expense when the object 
was the advancement of their interests, or the promotion of that happiness and 
content which, amid every turmoil and disturbance, always creditably distinguished 
his large estates.’ In politics he was a Protectionist and Conservative. On 
the 6th ult., in Staffordshire, Lady Hatherton. Lately, J. Cowley Prichard, 
M.D., author of “ Researches into the Physical History of Mankind.’ Lately, 
at Norwich, Cheshire, Lady Sophia Grey, sister of the late Earl of Stamford and 
Warrington. On the ax 4 ult., at Woolwich, Colone! Cleveland, of the Royal 
Horse Artillery, aged 62.—On the 10th ult., in London, the Right Hon. Anthony 
Richard Blake, late Chief Remembrancer of Ireland.- At Rydal, near Amble- 
side, Hartley Coleridge, eldest son of the late 8. T. Coleridge, of bronchitis, after 
an illness of three weeks, aged 52. On the 27th Dec. at his seat, Wood-Fnd, 
near Thirsk, Sir Samuel Crompton, Bart. He was the representative of the 
Cromptons of Derby, for more than a century opulent bankers in that town. Sir 
Samuel sat for a very considerable length of time in the House of Commons, 
having been member successively for East Retford, Derby, and Thirsk ; and even- 
tually retired from Parliament in1841. Three years before, he had been created 
a Baronet—a title which now vecomes extinct. The death of Alderman John- 
son occurred on the 30th Dec., at his residence at Millbank, after an illness of 
some months’ duration. In 1836 he served as Sheriff of London; in 1839 was 
elected Alderman of Dowgate Ward; and in 1845 filled the Civic Chair, main- 
taining during his Mayoralty its dignity and hospitality in a state of a!most un- 
rivalled splendour. Ibrahim Pacha was one of the many distinguished guests 
who honoured him with his presence at the civic festive board. 
































APPOINTMENTS, &c..—Dr. Bowring is Gazetted as Her Majesty’s Consul at 
Canton. —Mr. George Marsh is appointed Resident Magistrate at Mossell Bay, 
Cape of Good Hope.—The Consolidated Board of Excise, Stamps, and Taxes, is 
to consist of the following:—Chairman, John Wood, Esq. : Deputy-Chairman, 
John Thornton, Esq. Commissioners: Hart Davis, Esq ; Thomas Harrison, Esq. ; 
Henry T. Stephenson, Esq.; Charles John Herries, Esq.; Charles P. Rushworth, 
Esq.; Charles Pressly, Esq-; Alfred Montgomery, Esq. 


Arup. 

Orrick oF ORDNANCE, JAN. 1—Royal Regof Art Cadets to be sec Lts—F 
Miller, vy Govan; R W Haigh, v Ingilby ; C Owen, v Gabbett; G A Milman, Yates ; 
RBoyle v Ferrars; C Piers, v Thrupp : E Luce, v Mainwaring; L Dunn + A Gor- 
don 3G Pasley, v W J Williams, P W L’Estrange, v Young. C E Burt, v Free- 
ling : G@ F L’Estrange, v Stokes; CL H_ M’Terran, v Pennycuick; H Irvine, v 
Grimston ; C C W Lascelles, v Guille ; SM Grylls, v Oldershaw; HonGV A 
| Ellis,yv W OS Turner; RH Champion, v L D Wright. Corps of Royal Engi- 
neers; E F Du Cane, v Warren; W Crossman, v Williams. Royal Reg of 
Art; Sec Lts F Miller to be First Lt, v Johnson; R W Haig v Connell ; C H 
Owen v M’Crea. 

Wark-Or rice, JAN, 12.—5th Drag Gds—Lt_W N A Hill to be Capt, by pur, v- 
Yorke, who ret ; Cor J Fort to be Lt, by pur, v Hill; G K Sidebottom, Gent., to 
be Cor, by pur, v Fort, Jan. 12. 6th Drag Gds—Cor J D Sherston to be Lt, by 
pur v Dawson, who ret; ‘TC Norbury, Gent., to be Cor, by pur v Sherston. 12t 
Lt Drags—Cor C Curtis to be Lt, by pur, v Sutton, who ret; GF Whittingstall 
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Gent, to be Cor, by pur, v Curtis. 3d Regtof Ft—R F Morrison, Gent.,to be 
Ens, by pur, v Strange, appto25th Ft. 12th Ft—W R Lewis tobe Capt with- 
out pur, v Thornton, dec, Ens H White to be Lt, v Lewis ; L D Cowell, Gent to be 
Ens, v White. 18th Ft—Lt W T M‘Grigor, fm 21st Ft, to be Lt, v Irwin, who 
exc ; Assist Surg A R Ridgway, M.D.. fm Staff, tobe Assist-Surg, v Phillipson, 
who ex. 20th Ft—M T Rotherham, Gent., to be Ens by pur, v Steevens, prom. 
2ist Ft—Lt R T Irwin, fm 18th Ft, to be Lt, v McGrigor, whoex. 25th Ft— 
Ens A Strange, fm 3d Ft,to be Ens, v Gould, whoret. 82d Ft—Assist Surg @ 
Auchinleck, MD. fm Staff, to be Assist Surg v Finlay, who ex. 83d Fr—Capt 8 
B Lamb, fm Half-pay Unatt, to be Capt, v é D’Alton, who ex. 9ist Ft—Lt JT 
Ussher, fm half-pay 28th Ft, tobe Lt, v Antrebus, app Paymaster 2d Drags. 4 
Mounted Riflemen—Assist Surg W Stuart, M.D. fm Staff, to be Assist Surg v,Allen 
app to Staff. Unatt—Lt G Tuite, fm 19th Ft, to be Capt without pur. 

Hospirat Starr.—Assist Surg J C Millingen, fm Staff, to be Staff Surg of See. 
Class, v F Adolphus, M.D, who resigns ; Assist Surg K M Allen, fm Cape Moun 
ted Riflemen, to be Assist Surg to Forces v Milligen prom, Assist-Surg F B Phil- 
ipson, fm 18th Ft, to be Assist-Surg to Forces, v Ridgway, who ex; Assist Surg G 
M Finlay, from 82d Foot, to be Assistant-Surgeon te the Forces, vice Auchinleck, 
who exchanges. 

Ture Wak MepDAts.—We have been given to understand that there is nochance 
for a distribution of the long-promised medals for at least two orthree months 
longer—the silversmiths to whom has been cunfided the task of getting them out 
having disappointed the authorities iu their estimate of the time of delivering thems 
If the parties were fined £10 for tag A officer entitled to the medal who dies since 
Christmas, and without receiving his long earned distinction, there is little doubt- 
but that the decoration would be ready for distribution in as many days.—Lon. 
don Paper Jan. 15. 

Tue STRENGTH oF THE ARMy.—According to the last official returns, the 
army is composed of 7093 regimental officers on full pay, viz. 66 colonels, 266 lieu- 
tenant-colonels, 260 majors, 1827 captains, 2553 lieutenants, 1227 second lienterants, 
ensigns, and cornets, 490 regimental staff officers. 185 surgeons, 249 assistant-sur- 
geons, and 30 veierinary surgeons, and 162 148 non-commissioned officers and 
rank and file. This number includes 12,553 cavalry, 5042 guards, 19,867 —T 
and sappers and miners, 105,033 infantry of the line, 11,621 royal marines 
marine artillery, and 8582 to be the strength of the colonial regiments, with the ex 
ceptionof the Cape Mounted Rifles, which is included in the cavalry return. 

Tue New Great Coat, &c.—We are informed that the projected a ome 
ment of the great coat. &c,. which will reduce the weight upon the wearer by 5lb 
is the invention of Lord Frederick Fitzclarence G.C.H., the Major-General cem. 
manding the south-west district. This coat will, in addition to its other advanta- 
ges, form a part of a tent, which a few will complete in all its outward neces- 


saries. Navy. 


Loss or Her Masesty’s Sure “ Mutine.”—Official reports have reach- 
ed the Admiralty of the wreck of the Mutine, 12, on the 21st Dec., at 
Palestrina, about ten miles from Venice. The commander had gone 
ashore with despatches, when a terrific gale came on. The lieutenant 
in charge, Mr. A. J. Curtis, tried every means to recover the om 4 at her 
anchors, by cutting away the masts; but, having parted with both chain- 
cable and hawser, a gun having been bent on to the latter, to save his 
ship’s company he preferred to ran the vessel on shore, when all the 
crew were saved, with the exception of four officers and one marine, who 
have been lost ; viz Edward Whiting (acting mate), drowned in a most 
gallant attempt to get on shore in the dingy witha line; H. E. Charlton 
(acting mate), dead from exhaustion and intense cold; James Burke (as- 
sistant-surgeon), whose death was caused in a similar manner; James 
Dowse (carpenter), who fell out of the bowline-knot, as they were haul- 
ing him on shore, and was drowned ; and Edwin James (private, Royal 
Marines), found frozen to death under the forecastle. Nothing could 
exceed, it is said, the intrepid ability of Lieutenant Curtis during the 
whole atlair. The Ardent, steam-vessel, Lieutenant-Commander Newell, 
has taken to Naples the officers and crew, who were to be tried by court 
martial as soon as the vessel was relieved from quarantine, after which 
they were to be sent home. The Mutine is the second of the five experi- 
mental brigs that has been wrecked ; for the Osprey, it will be remem- 
bered, was lost at New Zealand. Another account gives further details. 








[tis dated Venice, Dec. 24:—“ I write by the earliest opportunity to 
inform you of the wreck ot the Mutine, which took place on the 21stat 
Palestrina, about 10 miles from Venice, in one of the heaviest gales of 
wind (commonly called ‘ Boras’ in this part of the world) L ever saw. 
Fortunately every one has been saved, with the exception of four officers 
and one marine. How so many were saved appears to be almost a mira- 
calous, after being exposed nearly 30 hours to the most dreadful weather; 
the cold being so intense that the seas froze on everythiag as they came 
on board. Many are suffering severely from their hands and feet being 
frostbitten. It is impossible to speak too highly of the kindness and hos- 
pitality evinced by the inhabitants and authorities of Palestrina, who 
seized officers and men as they were landed, and carried them up into the 
houses, actually giving up their own beds, and supplying them with 
warm drinks, and, in fact, doing everything their dearest friends could 
have done for them. The ship is now lying within 20 yards of the shore 
(having beaten over three quarters of amile of shoal water), with her 
masts and rudder gone, aud back broken. It is expected we shall save 
the greater part of the things on board, though there is no hope for the 








ship. The people on board were landed by means of a hawser run out 
to the shore, with a bowline-knot and hawling line.” 

Navat Pensions For Wounps.—Two pensions for wounds, amounting 
to £182 103. per annum, have fullenin hand by the deaths of Comman- 
der R. D. Pritchard, and Lieutenant Howard Moore. The former was 
a Trafalgar officer, and consequently a claimant for the long-coming 


medals. 
Cipcss. 


PROBLEM No. 14, sy E A. D. of Lexington, (Ky.) 
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WHITE. 
White to play and checkmate in six moves. 


SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 13. 


White, Black. 
1. RtoKt7ch Kto R 3 [best } 
2-RtoK R7ch Rtks R 
8. Kt to K Kt8ch Kto Kré4 
4.B to K B6 checkmate 
r 
Black. White. 
l. RtoK R6ch Ktks R 
2. Qto K Kt7ch K toR4 
3. Qtks Pc Kto Kt5 
4. Q toKR 8 checkmate. 
MATCH BY CORRESPONDENCE. 
Amsterdam. London, 
23. B to Q 2d P takes P 
To CorresronDENTS.—X: [of Va.J—Your Problem is not ds goad peace itis yet defective 
Instance its capability of a double solution. Your next effort, we doubt not, will be more 
successful. 
E. A. D. [Lexington, Ky J—We are always glad tohear from you. You willobserve that 
we avail ourselves of your very ingenious Chess stratagem. 
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SUPERIOR WINES. ; 


—S* of various classes. Some particularly fine old dry Wines, possearing great 
delicacy of flavour, with perfect absence of brandy or acidity; same as used at the Royal 
tables of England and Spain—and also recommended by the Faculty to those suffering from 
Dyspepsia. Port, superior London Dock, dry, old, and fruity. Madeira, choice old South. 
side Wine. Champagne, Hock, Moselle, and Claret of high gradesin original packages of 
one dozeneach. Good table Wines. Fine old London Dock Brandy, Pale and Dark. Those 
who require pure Wines, at moderate prices, will find it to their interest to purchase of the 
subscriber. THOMAS MC MULLEN, 9% Broadway, near pa] * 
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ONE HUNDRED SONGS OF P. J. DE BERANGER, 
WITH TRANSLATIONS BY W. YOUNG. 
RENCH and ENGLISH on opposite pages. Londonedition. 1847. Price $1,25. Fo 
sale at this office, and at the Bookstores of Messrs Appleton, Bartlett & Welford, and 
Putzam. 

This is a pleasant volume, executed ina truespiri. * * * Excellent, nevertheless, are 
the occasion 4l approaches to the same kind of finish, though with a ruder instrument, which 
Mr. Young makes in this voiume. Several of his translations may compare with those of Mr. 
Mahony, (the Father Prout of Fraser's Magazine) and we know ofnothing better inthis way. 
The volume may be honestly commended, as well to those who know Beranger, as to readers 
infinitely to be envied who have yet to make his honest, earnest, hearty, and delightful ac- 
quaintance.— London Examiner, Vth April, 1847. 

He has, however, given a faithfal,in some instances, a spirited version of each song, and 
produced a book that must be acceptable to every class of readers, because it bears within it 
the germs of value for all—Lendon Observer, 4th April, 1847. 

In one point Mr. Young particularly excels; his translation, despite ofall difficulties of ver 
sification, is wonderfulty literal; it gives in almost every instance the exact sense, and often 
the very words of the French : it is, indeed, curiously fuithfulto the text. Thereis another 
advantage of this edition which will make the book everywhere acceptable ; allson sof im- 

‘oper tendency are carefully excluded, and we have Beranger here purified from that irre- 
Keion and grossness which are damning spots upon his reputation. This little volume by 

r. Young may, and, indeed, ought to be read by all —Patrician, 
May, 1947, 

In laying this translation of a hundred of Beranger’s songs before the public, Mr. Young 
has, at acted fairly by his readers, for he piaces the originals on the opposite page. 
Upon the whole, he does not suffer from this invitation to compare him witb his author ; for 
he has very successfully, in most instances, preserved the spirit of Rovenaer, while clothing 
his ideas in a style which imparts to them an English character —John Bull, April, 1847. 

For general abillty and faithfulness we can heartily recommend Mr Young’s translations— 

those who have a knowledge of both languages, the comparison of the two texts is at once 
susefulexercise and adelighiful coonpation--Lenden Illustrated News, 1 May, 1847. 

He has produced a set oftranslations which, if they want the wond compact and 
More than Horation neatness of the original, are everywhere faithful, often, very often ex- 
tremely happy. * * * His translations are, we repeat, always strictly faithful, often ex- 
tremely clever and well turned, and as a whole, we recommend the book with every confi- 
dence, as an able, intelligent, and careful attempt.—London Morning Chronicle, 15th March, 
3947. 


London Monthly Magazine, 











PIANO AND VIOLIN. 


M* F. H. COENEN, having determined to make New York his place of residence, would 
be wiuing to give lessons to a few pupils on the Piano and Violin, as well as instruction 
in Voc usic. 

Furiher particulars and terms will be made known by applying at his residence, 


ren stre®> j 


War- 
jan 27 2 





ADAM AND EVE RETURNED FROM EUROPE 


A= ELEVEN YEARS EXHIBITION through England, Ireland, and Scotland.— 
Now exhibiting in the Large Room of the NATIO} AL ACADEMY OF DESIGN, 
corner of B way and Leon street, New York, DUBUFE’S GRAND ORIGINAL 
PAINTINGS OF 

ADAM AND EVE IN PARADISE, 

voproceating “THE TEMPTATION” and “THE EXPULSION,” (Genesis III. 4, 6,) paint- 
‘or the late Charles X.of France. Size of each picture 14 feet by 12 feet 
se sublime works of art have been exhibited to the universal admiration of One 
Seven Hundred Thousand persons ! 

“Perfectly chaste and beautiful in conception—uniting a deep poetic imagery to the 
charm and power of truth,such as cannot failto make a lasting impres..v. on the mind of 
every beholder.” 

Doors open from 10 in the morning till 10 at night. 

Admittance 25 cents. Season tickets 50cents. Children and Schoolshalf-price. 


Ge Each evening the paintings brilliantly illuminated. jan 6—tf 





Proamation wanted concerning WILLIAM RITCHIE, who left England for Canada 
in 1 wrote home to his friends in England in 1834, from Simcoe, a village 5 miles north 
ofLake Erie andis wa 4 eee to have resided in 1837 at Godrich,in Upper Canada, since 
which nothing has been heard of him 

His friends are anxious to know whether he is dead or living, and will be thankful for any 
information addressed to Cc. H. SAND, 60 Broadway. New York, 


jan 27 2 





TO KINDLY DISPOSED BRITISH SUBJECTS. 


i SUBSCRIBER begs to call attention to a veteran, now 66 years of age, who served 
with the British in the Peninsuiar War and at Waterloo. He has his medals and asma'l 
but he is not permitted to draw the latter out of British Possessions. This distresses 
, a8 he desires to live near to his childrenin New York. He was wounded at Waterloo, 
butis able and willing to perform almost any kind of light work, and would make a most faith- 
lmessenger or porter. He is favourably known tothe British Consul, who bas treated him 
with his accustomed liberality. His name is GILLIE SCHAU; and he can be found at No. 
% Thirty-fourth street, between the Fifth and Sixth Avenues. Any small contributions or 
communications may be left for him at this office, or with the subscriber, 
j CHARLES EDWARDS, Counseiler-at-Law, No. 27 Wall Street, 
jan 27 New York. 





NEW YORK SOCIETY LIBRARY, 
BROADWAY, CORNER OF LEONARD STREET 
LATE ADDITIONS—-NEW ENGLISH BOOKS. 


WILKINSON'S Dalmatia and Montenegro, 2 vols 8vo 
Tyndale’s Island of Sardinia, 3 vols 8vo 
Smith of Jordanhill’s Voyage and Shipwreck of St. Paul. 
Layard’s Nineveh, 2 vols 2vo 
Dennis's Cities of Etruria, 2 vols 8vo 
Castlereagh’s Memoir and Correspondence, 8vo 
Kirkaldy of Grange’s Memoirs me Adventures, 8vo 
Martin’s Hudson’s Bay Company, 8vo 

rs. Merrificid’s Treatises vu Puluting, 2 vols vo 
Carlyle’s Translation of Dante. post 8vo 
Schlegel’s Miscellaneous Works, 8vo vol I 
Cary’s Plato; Brande’s Antiquities, vol I $vo 
Kemble’s Anglo-Saxon Commonwealth, 2 vols 8vo 
Taylor's Life of Sir R. Peel, 3d and last vol 
Stebbing’s Life of Calvin, 2 vols 8vo 
Taylors Notes on Books, 8vo, 
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MAGNIFICENT DIORAMA OF THE BOMBARDMENT 
OF VERA CRUZ. 


T 598 Broadway, late Banvard’ Panorama Hall. Scenes in the Gulf—Arrivalo 

reali Ships, Steamers, &c.—Burning of the M. brig “ Creole” under the walls of the Cas- 
tle, by Lieutenant Parker.—Shipwreck of the “ Somers.”—Landing the Troops —Loadin 
and firing real guns and howitzers by mechanical figures.—Terrible bombardment of the 
City by day and night.—Brilliant effect ofthe firing and bursting of shells by night. Surren- 
der of the City and presentation of Colours.—The largest Ships and Steamers ever seen 
im any Dioramic exhibition—everything is moving as if gifted with life. 

A pupil of Thalberg’s presides at the Piano Forte.—An overture every evening. Admia- 
sion 25 cents.—Children half-price. A limited number of family and seasou tickets.—Doors 
open at 7, curtain rises at 8.—An exhibition at 3 on Wednesday and Saturda spesenene, 

t 14. 3m. *. 








10 RESIDENTS inthe ~ States, desirous of educating their sons on the plan o 
the Public Schools of England. The Principal of the Upper Canada College, Torontof 
€. W., has vacancies for a few resident —— F 
The terms [with no extras} include education inGreek, Latin, French, German, and Hebrew, 
Mathematics] Geometry, bra, Trigonome Logarithms, Conic Sections, &c.] Elements 
of Natural Philosophy, History, Geography, Use of the Globes, Arithmetic, Mensuration, 
Book-keeping, Geometrical Dra § urveving, and Perspective in addition to the ord 
branches of English; with composition in English and French, and in Greek and Latin prose 
and verse, andin Vocal and Instrumental Music- 
N. B. No boyadmitted above the age of twelve years, and a certificate of aie: py be 
jan 


submitted from the last Tutor. 
T E GREAT CHINESE MUSEUM, Chinese Buildings, 539 Broadway, 

pen daily from 9 A.M. tilll0P.M This large and splendid collection, consisting of up- 
wards of sixty figures, of the full size of life, likenesses of individual Chinese, dressed in the 
costume appropriate to the situation and employment in which they are represented, and 
shows the costumes of the Chinese, from the Emperor, in his courtdress, to the Beggar so- 
liciting alins ; with Barbers, Brokers, Carpenters, Blacksmiths, Shoemakers, Doctors, Hus- 
bandmen, So! diers, Fortune Tellers; each surrounded by the implements of his trade or pro- 
fession. An exact representation of a Chinese Silk store, with Merchant, Purchaser, Clerk 
Coolie, &c. Two complete Chinese Rooms, one showing Opium Smoking, and the other the 








“Inner Apartments” of a gentleman’s residence. A Court of Justice, the different sects of 
“Tanka Boat” with its crew, &c., with models of Temples, Stores, Summer 
specimens of Manufactures of Cotton, Silk, 
aintings in oiland water co- 
eying, and his assist- 
the ey ship 
: of the same 
representations of the growth and manufacture of Tea, Silk, Cotton, and Porcelain. 
i fish, shells, &c. 
: , ag of Lanterns of the most curious 
escription. Admittance 25 cents—children under twelve years of age, half-price. 
fuseum, with remarks 
jan 6—tf 


Priests. 
Houses, Theatres, Bridges, Junks and Boats 
Porcelain, Marble, Ivory, Silver and Wood. Upwards of 4 
lours; among which are portraits of the High Imperial Comnuf®sioner 
ant, Wang ; of the wr! merchants, Howqua, Samqea, and Linchong, an 
} Seep gre nen Boston Jack. 

5 
Also of scenery throu pes the Empire, processions, furniture, flowers, boats 
From the = part of the hall is ded a great t 
shape and 
For sale at the Ticket Office is a guide or descriptive catalogue of the 
upon the Customs, History, Trade, &c. of China. 


A view of Canton, seven feet by three, and o; Honan, 
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IMPROVED MAGNETIC MACHINES. 
OORHEAD’S GRADUATED MAGNETIC M: > 
ted by the learned and scientific, ne meg 
ne is n yt pee OF VI 
orms is en! ly owing to the absence of thi i 
Peattny proportions. If then we can readily cuppiesthie tammites oa 
deficient, we can successfully combat Disease; and this has been 
tained b 7a present beautiful and scientific instrument. 
MOORHEAD’S GRAD 


other instruments. It admits of the m 


ost perfect. control, and be GRADUATED to 
any power, adapted to the most tentier infant, or sufficient for the strongest adult, at the plea- 
sure of the operator. The magnetic influence is imparted in a continuous manner and with 
quires no assistance in its use, and 


IC MACHINES are used with posirive aND PERMANENT SUC 


seated either in the head, joints or limbs, 
he, Paralysis, Palsy, Fits, Epilepsy, _ 
umba- 


Bo unpleasant sensation to the most delicate persen. It re 

Bp covery respect entirely harmless. ce 
MOORHEAD’s MAG 

cEss in all cases of Rheumatism, acute or chronic 

Tic Douloureux, Nervous and Sick Headac 

pepsia, Palpitation of the Heart, S 

£9, Medralgia, Nervous Tremors, % 

ergy; Nervous Diseases. As a preventive for Apoplexy, the ine is confident! 

recommended, and in the most ecatlened cases of Re fala, i 

ness Curvature of the Spine, and ail simil 
Eacn Machine is compactiy arrange 

im neat black walnutLoxes. | 


inal and Hip Complaints, Stiffuess of the Joints, 
eneral Debilit 


ar coniplaints, its effects are fully successful- 


Any person of ordinary intellive: 
Physicians, Army Surgeons, and { fa 

beautiful instruments; they Will be found of vam Wenzel 
ary medical treatment is of slight avail. 5 =e 
Price of the Machines, complete, $12 and 
readily and safely sent to any part of the U 

ies, and each instrument 4 war 

Phe GRADUATED MAGNET 

Cc. MO 


retail by ORHEAD, 123 
N. B. Orders addressed , 182 Broadway, New York. 
ally fulfilled. as above, accompanied 


—It is now universally admit 
that the mysterious power called Galvanism or Mag- 
TALITY OR LIFE, and that disease in many of its most 
agnetic power in its 
ower, when itis thus 
ully and perfectly at 
G UATED MAGNETIC MACHINE is an ortant im’ ovemeni 

over all ether forms of manufacture, and has been adopted by the Me ical Profession gene- 
— as being the most perfect, convenient and effectual Magnetic Machineinuse. It is ex- 
angly simple in construction; and, therefore, not liable to get out of order, as is the case 


Déticiency of Nervous and Physical En- 
crofula, Dropsy, Erysipelas, Deaf 
t black v Accompanying each le a now Manuel comnising tulland Ample 
directions for its use and application in the various diseases in which it is eect ean 
et is perfectly simple and intelligible ly nse tele machine, esovery ting rageae 


assess one of these 
iseases in which or- 


$15, according to size and power. They can be 
nited States, Canada, British Provinces and Wesi 


arranted. 

1C MACHINES are manufactured and sold wholesale and 

with the cash, will be promptly and + 
an 








February 3 


aeinnimmenieband 











MR. HENRY C. WATSON, 


proreseon OF MUSIC AND TEACHER OF SINGING AND PIANOFORTE 
Terms to be known at the Store of Messrs. Stoddart & Dunham, or at the residence of 
Mr. Watson, 85 Amity street. a3 





BANK OF BRITISH NORTH AMERICA, LONDON. 
[p™4"ts on the above Institution at sight to 60 days—and in sums to suit—for sale by 
RICHARD BELL, 
WILLIAM MACLACHLAN, Agents. 

H. E. RANSOM, 
7 Post's Buildings, Hanover Street. 
Also on the Provincia! Bank of Ireland, National Bank of Scotland, and their Branches. 
And the Branches of the Bank of British North America in the Canadas, New Brunswick, 
Nova Scotia, and Newfoundland. June Stuf 





LIFE ASSURANCE. 
NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
26 Cornhill, London, 
AND 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
CAPITAL, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 
(Empowered by Act of Parliament,) 2d Vie.—Royal Assent, Zith July, 183%, 
“A Savincs BANK FOR THE WIDOW AND THE ORPHAN.” 


LAMIE MURRAY, George Street, Hanover Square, Chairman of the Court of Direc- 
tors in London. 


T. 


UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
NEW YORK. 





C. Edward Habicht, Chairman Samuel M Fox, 

John 8S. Palmer, William Van Hook, 

James Boorman, Aquila G. Stout, 

George Barclay, Fanning C. Tucker. 

Samuel S. Howland, | Bache McEvers. 
PHILADELPHIA. 

Clement C. Biddle, Louis A. Godey, 

George R. Graham, | William Jones, 

W. Peter, H. B. M. Consul, 





BALTIMORE. 
Jonathan Meredith, Samuel Hoffman, 
John McTavish, H.B.M Consul, Henry Tiffany, 
Donald Mclivain. Dr. J. H. McCulloh. 

BOSTON, 

Geo. M. Thacher, Benjamin Seaver, 
Israel Whitney, Elijah D. Brigham, 
Franklin Dexter, E. A. Grattan, H. B. M. Consul 





J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent. 


Epwarp T Ricnmarpson, General Accountant. 
For the United States, and B. N. A. Colenies. 


Pamphets containing the rates of premium, prospectus, examples, pames of agents, medi- 


cal examiners, &c, can be had free of charge on application at 71 Wali street, and of 
Agents. 


art of the capital is permanently invested in the United States, in the names of three of 


the local directors, as trustees—available always to the Assured ia cases of disputed claims 
(should any such aris*| or otherwise. 


Thirty days are allowed, afver each payment of premium becomes due, without forfeiture 


of polic 

The United States Local Board meet every Wednesday, at their Office in Wall Street, 
where ail business connected with the Society’s operations in America is transacted—afford- 
ing thereby every possible advantage of promptness and attention to parties in cases of leave 
to travel, loans, settlement, &c,, 

Medical Examiners attend daily, at one o'clock, P.M., at 71 Wall Street, and at the Office 
of the different Local Boards and Agencies. All communications to be addressed to 

J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent, 


jan 2 For the United States, and for B. N. A. Colonies. 





LIFE INSURANCE. 
BRITISH COMMERCIAL LIFE 1NSURANCE CO. 
35 Cernhill, London; and 21 New Street, New York. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1820, AND INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 
CAPITAL—£600,000 or $33,000,000. 


DIRECTORS. 
George Green, Esq. 
Sebastian G. Martinez, Esq. 
Archibald Fred. Paxton, Esq. 
Denzil I. Thompson, Esg. 

Rev. Wm. Failofield, M. A. George H. Weatherhead, M. D. 

Managing Director, Ebenezer Fernie, Esq. 

Actuary, John Goddard, E 

Physician, Septimus ~~ .D. 

Bankers, Messrs. Glyn, Halifax, Mills & Co. 


“ Advantages offered to Insurers.” 
The security of a large realized and invested Capital. 
Very low rates of premium on young lives. 
Large Bonuses on policies effected on the participation scale. 
On Insurance for the whole of Life, one half the premium loaned (if desired) for the first 


Sir Robert Alexander, Bart 
Thomas Benson, Esq. 

John Caitley, Esq. 

Jobn Cox, Baq. 


seven years, at5 per cent. interest, without note, or deposit of policy, then to be paid, or 


remain as a permanent loan, at the option of the insurer. 


Loans upon policies for the whole of life (after the payment of 3 premiums) to the amount of 
one-third of the premiums paid, 


Tae acceptance of Navei, Military and special risks of all kinds on payment of a commen- 
surate premium. . 
Age admitted on the policy when issued (if desired) on proof of date of birth. 
Nocharge for stamp duty, or for medical examination. 
Premiums may be paid either quarterly, half yearly, or annually. 
Noextra charge for sea risk to Europe. 
New York Medical Examiners: 
JOHN C. CHEESMAN, Esq., M. D., 473 Breadway, 
F. U. JOHNSTON, Ksq., M. D., 762 Broadway. 
Standing Counsel.......+++.+ eeeccsocce Hon. Willis Hall 
Solicitor.....s.sseee-+ .»++- Albert Gallatin, Jun. 
Prospectuses, and all information relating to Insurance, may be obtained of 
names € © FRED'K SALMONSON, 21 New street. 
Aug 2 Agent for the United States! 


UNITED KINGDOM LIFE INSURANCE Co. 
Neo. 8 Waterleo Place, Pali Mall, London. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 27 WALL STREET. 
CAPITAL, £1,000,000—$5,000,000. 


eee eeeenweee 














ar Company, established by Act of Parliament, in 1834, affords the most perfect securi- 
ty in a large = up Capital, and in the great success which has attended it since its 
commencement—its annual income being upwards of £95,000, or in American currency 
In 1842, the Company added a Bonus of 2 per cent. per annum on the sum ha to all 
olicies of the Participating Class, from the time they were effected, as shown in thefollow- 
ig table:— 
6 years—added $600. 
4 years—added 4 
2 years—added % 
For the whole Life. 
For sever years, 
Age. Fer one year. | atan annual pre- | Yearly without Yearly with 
mium of profits. profits. 
23 1 62 19 1 82 2 00 
prt 1 04 1ll 1 87 210 
3 10%” 115 192 215 
P.) 110 117 197 22 





The premiums are on the most moderate scale, and only one half need be paid for the first 
five years, where the instirance is for Life, and Policies $2,500. 


Every information will be afforded and prospectuses may be obtained on segbesten to. 
W. C. MAITLAND, 
jan8 tf Agent for New York and the United States. 





THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
ESTABLISHED 2istT AUGUST, 1847. 
CAPITAL, £50,000, 


President, Hugh C. Baker; Vice President, J.D. Brondgeest; Solicitors, Burton & Sadleir 
Physicians, G.O. Reilly and W. G. Dickinson. 


TS COMPANY is prepared to effect AssuRANCE UPON Lives, and transact any busi 
dependent upon the value or duration of Human Life; to grantor purchase Annnities 
or Reversions of all kinds, as also Survivorships and Endowments. 

In addition to the various advantages offered by other Companies, the Directors of this 

pany are led, from the investment of the Premiums in the Province at a rate of com- 

pound interest much beyond that which can be obtained in Britain, to promise a most mate- 
rial of cost ; guaranteeing Assurances, Survivorships or Endowments for a smaller 
—— payment, or yearly premium, and granting increased ANNUITIES, whether imme- 

iate or deferred, for any sum of money invested with them. They can also point to the 
local — of the Company as of peculiar importance to intending Assurers, as it enables 
such Assurers to exercise control over the Company, and facilitates theacceptance of healthy 
risks, as well as the prompt seulement of claims. 

Assurances can be effected witu or wiTHourt participation in the profits of the Company ; 
the premiums may be paid in half yearly or quarterly instalments; and the HALF CREDIT sys- 
TEM having been adopted by the cord, credit will 








given for one half of the first seven 





premiums, secured upon the Policy alone. 
ual Premium to Assure £100, Whole Term of Life. 
Age. With Without | Half Credit. | Age. With Without Half Credit. 
Profits Profits. Profits. Profits. CovEeescnces 
15 1131 16 5 40 3 62 214 8 2176 
20 1174 1912 | arccccccccce 45 3171 340 874 
25 2 29 1147 if 6 50 4131 $17 11 414 
30 293 2 02 ae 55 5178 419 ll 5 34 
35 1167 264 292 60 71010 6 911 6132 





The above rates, For Life Without Participation and Half Credit, will, upon comparison, be 
found to be Lower than the similar tables of any other office at present offering to assure in 
Canada, while the assured with participation will share in three-fourths of the whole profit of 
that Branch of the Company’sbusiness. 

Tables of Rates, Prospectuses, Forms of Application, and any farther information, can be 
obtained of the Secretary, or from any of the local agents. 

Agents and Medical Officers alread y appointed. 


BPAMITG..cccsesccccccccecccoce WINAM Mulrhebll..cccccccccceccccvdseeosecossccessccces 
CObOUTA..ccccrcccccrcccccccccccs SAMOS CAMETON...cccccceccccccessccs 
COlDOMNE.....e.eceeccreseee.seees RODErt M. Boucher.....-.- 
DOMED. cecccnccecesvesecccces- coc gonseeses 
London.... 






eee eeeeeeeee 





OB. cecccccscccccscccce LMChlan Bell...c.ccosceccccesccce ° 
TOrONtO....cssereceeesseeseeeseee EGmund Bradburne.... Dr. George Herrick..... eee 
WGOdstOck...esseeeessceeceesees William Lapenotiere.... Dr. Samuel J. Stratford........- 


By order of the Board 
THOMAS M SIMONS, Secretary, 
Hamilton. 





dec 18 





BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN STEAM SHIPS. 


HE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS betwees 
Boston and Liverpool, and between New York and Liverpooi, calling at Halifax to land 





and receive Mails and Passengers, 





Ceptaine 
Canada....c-sseeceseeerereeeeeeC. H. E. Judkins | Europa....++ cceccseecseees E. G. Lott 
sestteesccesereereeeroeeees one A. Ryrie | AMCFICA..++eeeeee+eeeee+ Wm Harrison 
seesreeeeeeceeees eooesesN, Shiannom | MiVCPMB.cececceteececeeseeesed. Stone 
Britannia.....ccccsresescecesssseeesW. J.C. Lang | Caledonit...eceseseversessseeed. Leite 


Acadia, W. Douglas. 
These vessels carry a clear white light at their masthead—greenon starboard side—red og 








port side. 
Captains. From 
Europa,..cccssserevenseeee ke G. LOthceereees ° “ New York, Wednesday, Jan. 10th 
America eeeeed. Leitch “ Boston, Wednesday, Jan. 24th 
Canada. Coscccece .-C. H. E. Judnins “ New York, Wednesday. Feb. 7th 
Niagara. Ryrie... “ Boston, Wednesday, Feb. 21st. 
Europa. * New York, Wednesday, March 7th, 
America ch.. “ Boston, Wednesday, March 2ist. 
Cahada. C. H. E. Judki “ “New York, Wednesday, April 4th 
Niagara. oe ove *e “© Boston, Wednesday, April 18th. 
Passage in first cabin from New York or Boston to Liverpool......... +++ B120. 
uy o in second do do do GO. -cecccvces eee Dice e ee T@ 


Freight will be charged on specie beyond an amount for personal expenses, 
An experienced surgeon on board. 

Ali Letters and Newspapers must pass thvough the Post Orrice. 
For freight or passage, apply to E. CUNARD, Jr. 
Oct 28 38 Broadway 


PACIFIC MAIL STEAMSHIP COMPANY. 


HE UNITED STATES MAIL STEAM PACKETS—The CALIFORNI4, 
of 1050 tons, Capt. Cleveland Forbes, PAN AWA, 1050 tons, Capt. William C, Stow, 
OREGON, 1050 tons, Capt. Robert H. Pearson, will leave Panama for ports in Centrat: 
Ameriea, Mexico, and California, as follows : 
The first.........++-OM the......eeeeseeee+e-5th January, 
The second......... ene ee » + 15th February, 
The third. ...ceccssecesSsscccescveceeeeceessl6t March, 
and Gevteies one ofthe above-named Steam-packets will leave Panama on the firet of each 
mont 
An experienced surgeon will accompany each ship. 
ee in the after-cabins are furnished bedding and everything needed, except wines 
and liquors. 
wPasengers in the forward cabins are only furnished rations, the same as are furnished to 
e crew. 
neg can only take personal baggage free, to the extent of 1200 ths. weight, mot ex- 









ceeding half atonmeasurementforeach. Freight on excess and all other goods, $50 per ton, 
and | per cent. on specie. Packages should not exceed 150 ths. weight for mule c 
Passage from Panama to Realejo, 700 miles, in state rooms, $ 64 
Do 0 Acapulco, 1500 0, do do 1% 
Do so Gm Bis or} se do, do de 1% 
Do do San Drego, 3000 = do, do do po. 
Do do SanFrancsco, 3500 do, do do 20 
Passage in the lower cabin at a deduction of one-fifth from the above rates. 
Passage in the forward cabin from Panama to either of the above-named ports, $100 
No passage secured until paid for. Apply at the office of the Company, New York, 54 
South Street. nov 18—¥ 





BRITISH ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 
TO THE WEST INDIES. 


HESE vessels leave this regularly on the 12th of each month for BERMUDA, HAVANA 
CAT ISLAND, VERA CRUZ, nearly all the ports on the Spanish Main, and all the 
West India Islands. 
The Directors have recently reduced the rates of pas to Bermuda to $40—to St. Thomag 
to $75—and to all the Windward Islands and the Spanish Main in a like proportion. 
The freight on specie and goods is the same as has been heretofore charged. 


For further particulars, apply to MAITLAND, PHELPS & CO. 14 Stone street. 
nov 4—2 ms 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
4 a Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool have 
arranged for their sailing, from each port on the Ist, 6th, 11th, 16th, 2istand 26th of every 
mosth; the ships to succeed each otber in the mowing eaten, viz— 
‘ rk. 





Ships. Captains From New Yo From Liverpool. 
New World.. night yy Nov 6... Mar 6) Aug eens 21....Apr 2 
uce.. ell. oe eoes 26, 5 

















Roscius. 

Isaac Wright........Marshall....... 
Ashburton.... .» Howland..... 
Weeat Point........++Allem....csseeeeeees 
Yorkshire........+.. Bailey........++ 
Liverpool.........+. Blethen.....++++ 
Siddons........+++.. Cobb........ ceccccene 
Columbia ........+.. Cropper.....- 

Patrick Henry.......Delano.-.....++++++ 6 
Waterloo.....eseseee AOR... ccesccesees Il. 
New York......0+..eBryefescsceeceeeees 16. 
Queen of the W..... Hallett... 
Sheridan........+++++COrMigh...e-eeesss+Qbsereees 
Montezuma..........Lowber.......Oct 1...- 
Henry Clay...+-.seeeNy@.seeceeseseceees Giee 
Richard Alsop....... Smith.....seeeeees Le 
Cambridge......+++. Peabody....+++++++16. 
Constitution .......++BrittOm...eeereeee+ 21. 















Oot 2."7""""" Goodmanson..Nov 3....Mar 1....July If 20-6 W6..ceeereelb.ee secon 
These ships are all of the largest class, and are commanded by men of character and ex- 
perience. Their cabin accommodations are all that can be desired in point of comfort and 


convenience, and they are furnished with every description of stores of the best kind. Pune 
tuality in the days of sailing will be strictly adhered to. 

Price of passage to Liverpool.. $100 
“ 











“ to New York...... eee 4: 
Agents for the ships Oxford, Montesume, iesee Wright, Columbia, Yorkshire, Fidelia, Cam- 
ridge and New York OODHUE & CO, or C. H. MARSHALL, x. ) 
BARING, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpool 


Agents for ships West Po Waterloo, Richard Alsop and John R. Skiddy, 
- ° ah, ROBERT KERMIT, N.Y. “ 
. & J. SANDS & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Patrick Henry, Ashburton, Henry Clay and New World, 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & CO.,N. ¥. 
CHAPMAN, BOWMAN & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan and Garrick, 
. K. COLLINS, N. Y., 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., LiverpooL 
Agents for ships Queen of the West, Liverpool, Hottinguer and Constitution, 
WOODHULL & MINTURN,N. Y., 
jul 81 FIELDER, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpeol. 


LONDON LINE OF PACKETS. 
HIS line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will ene- 
ceed each ether in the order in which they are named, sailing Ly oy from New 











York on the 8th and 24th of every mont, from London en the i3th and 28th, and Portamouth 
on the Ist and 16th of every month Jhroughout the year, viz :— 

Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from New Days of Sailing from 

York. London. 

Westminster, 8. C. Warner May 8, Sept 8, Jan. 8| June 28, Oct. 28, Feb. 38 
Northumberland, R. H. Griswold “A, 24, “ 24) July 18, Nev. 18, Mar. 13 
Mediater, D. L. Stark June 8, Oct. 8 Feb. 8| “ 28, “ @ & 
Victoria, H. R. Hovey = a “ ¢, “ 24) Aug. 15, Dec. 13, April 13 
Hendrik Hudson,I. Pratt July 8, Nov. 8, Mar.8| “ 23, “ 28, “% gB 
Marg. Bvans E. G. Tinker *. * , = Sept. 18, Jan. 13, May 18 
Ame. Eagle J. M. Chadwick | Aug. 8, Dec. 8, April8/ “ 23, “ 2, 2 
Devonshire, new, E. E. Morgan “uu %“ 2%, ™ 24) Oct 13, Feb. 13, Junelg 


These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced navi 
tors. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are of the best descrip- 
tion. 

The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $75, outward, for each adult, without wines 
and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these packets will be responsible for lee 
ters, parcels, or packages, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor 
Apply to JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, N. Y. 

mar4 and to BARING , BROTHERS & CO., London. 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE. 


qq scom LINE.—The following ships will leave Havre on the 16th, and New York om 
the lst of each month, as follows:— 











New York. Havre 
8ST. DENIS, (lst January....++..+++- ¢ 16th February, 
Howe, master. let May..... 4006 - ¢ 16th June, 

) ist September... ++» (16th October, 
8T. NICHOLAS, Ist February..+...+++. § 16th March, 
Everleigh, master. lst JUNC......0eeeeeeeee § 16th July, 

Ist October......s.+s. » 16th Noveniber, 
BALTIMORE, lst March....... seeeeee (16th April, 
Conn master. Ist July........ «ee. ¢ 16th August, 
Ist November.......... ( 16th December, 
ONEIDA, let April...s.seeeseeeee. ( Sth May, 
Fanck, master. lst August..... seeeees. ¢ 16th September, 
lst December.......... (16th January. 


The ships are all of the first class, commanded by men of experience in the trade. The 
price of passage is $100 without wines or liquors. 


Goods sent to the subscribers will be torwarded free from an qnpenase but those actual! 
incurred BOYD & HINCKEN, Apes, 
war 13 88 Wall Street, 





TARRANT'S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT. 
HIS preparation strongly recommends itseif to the favour of the public from its positive 
medicinal virtues and from its great success in the cure of Bilious affections and Febrile 

Diseases, to which the variable climate of our country is so subject. Prescribed in such 
sases it has been found universally to afford reHef, and has quinet much reputation amon 
nedical men, who most generally sanction its use among their patients, In a torpid state e 
che Liver, its use persevered in for a few days, has been found to aid in —— the func- 
dons of that important organ. In Gout and Rheumatism it has given great satisfaction, as 
naving in a short period allayed all the inflammatory symptoms—it has in numerous cases 
succeeded in effectually curing those afflicted. Of its successin cases of Gravel, Indigestion, 
ee and Headache, it has invariably proved in everyinstance a medicine 
of great utility. 
ared and sold, wholesale and retail, b JAMES TARRANT, Druggist, 
aie . No. 268 Greenwich street, corner of a 


Also at 116 Broadway. 16 Astor House. 2 Park Row. 581 Broadway. 183 Broadway. 
00 William street.—Reece & Brother, No. 31 East-Baltimore st., Baltimore. Fred. Brown, 
Chestaut street, Philadelphia. C. M. Carey, Charleston. Hendrickson, Savannah. Sickle@ 
« Co., 40 Canal st., New Orleans, and by the principal druggists throughout the United 


Mates June $ 
EBUROPEAN AGENCY, 
OR THE RECOVERY of Dormantand Improperly Withheld REAL AND PERSONAL 
ESTATE. The settlement and arbitration of commercial. trading, and other debts. 
Securing Patents for Inventions in Great Britain, Ireland, and the Colonies and Dependent 
cies thereunto gy ee and Negotiating for the Purchase or Sale of the same. 

Reference may be had on application, free of charge, (provided the motive is not of meré 
curiosity) to a list comprising upwards of 15,000 names in which unreclaimed property ie 
steiding; also,an index to over 10,000 advertisements which have appeared for the past SO 
yearsin various British newspapers, addressed to Heirs at Law and Nextof Kin. 
BENTHAM FABIAN, 

38 Broadway, New York 

References are permitted to Hon. Charles P. Daly, Judge, Court of Common Pleas, — Y 
Freeland, Stuart & Co. Chas. Cartlidge & Co “& J.T. Tapscott. G.R. A. Ricketts, heq 
Edward Schroder, Esq., Cincinnati, Ohio. A. Patchin, Esq., President Patchin Ban 
Buffalo. nov 4—ly 





Communications by letter are requested to be post-paid. 





W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR. 
OFFICE NO 3 BARCLAY STREET. 
































